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HOW SHALL WE KEEP THE LORD’S DAY? 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


WE propose to discuss a practical question of no little importance, 
namely: What is the best method of keeping the Lord’s Day? The 
Lord’s Day is the name we use in this connection, not the Sabbath, for 
that is a Jewish name; not Sunday, for that is a Pagan name ; but the 
Lord’s Day, for this is the Christian name for the Christian’s day of 
rest. 

As the day has received a Jewish name and a heathen name, so it 
has been kept in a Jewish manner and in a heathen manner. Our 
ancestors, the Puritans, in Old England and New, Judaized concerning 
the day; they kept it with a Jewish rigor. They held it to be sinful 
to do any kind of work except those of absolute necessity or mercy, 
and all recreations were to be sedulously guarded against. It was a 
day not merely of solemnity, of seriousness,— as it should be — but 
of gloom, whith it certainly should not be. The festival which com- 
memorates the Resurrection of Jesus cestainly should be one of joy. 
It should be the happiest day of the week ; the happiest to all; to old 
and young, to rich and poor, to the well and the sick. It should be a 
day made sacred by the purest pleasures; blessed in anticipation, 
blessed in remembrance. The tried, the tempted, the overtasked, the 
. tareworn should look forward to it as a day when their souls should 
rest from anxiety as their bodies from labor. It should lighten every 
burden, undo every yoke and let the oppressed go free. Its morning 
should dawn calm and holy, full of sweet promise for the mind and the 
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heart. Its evening should fall, serene and heavenly, on spirits full of 
love to God and to men. Not sabbatical rigor, but Christian liberty 
should preside over the serious, peaceful hours which are to bring us 
into relations of love to God and love to man. What David did when 
he was an hungered and those who were with him, that should we all 
do; enter into the house of the Lord and eat the bread from the table 
of the Lord. And as the priests on the Sabbath day, even among the 
Jews, profaned the Sabbath and were blameless; so we all, as a holy 
priesthood, may do it now — profane the Sabbath by any work of reli- 
gion or of charity ; any work of pure spiritual activity. 

The Jewish Sabbath has passed by, even in New-England, and we 
certainly cannot be sorry that its reign is over. Its reign was not in 
accordance with the spirit of the Gospel. It made some sad religion- 
ists, and some hollow Pharisees. It made many haters and opposers 
of Christianity. It helped to restrain from open vice, but it did not 
inspire a joyful piety. We therefore cannot grieve that it is passing 
by; but a serious and very important question is, What shall take its 
place ? 

And in answer to this question we would say, that we should _not 
wish to see the European Sunday introduced here. The continental 
method of passing the day smacks of Paganism as much as the Puri- 
tanic does of Judaism. To make it a time for amusement, for gay 
visiting and dissipation of mind, for parties of pleasure and social fes- 
tivities, for military reviews and theatrical amusements, as is the custom 
abroad, is desirable neither for body nor mind. May such customs 
never prevail here. 

I think there can be a better method of keeping the Lord’s Day than 
either of the two I have mentioned; which shall be neither a burden- 
some task nor an idle amusement ; which shall refresh and recreate but 
not dissipate the mind ; which shall make the Lord’s day what Ignatius 
in the first century called it—‘‘the queen of days, a reviving, life- 
giving day, best of all our days.” It is very important that we should 
find such a method. The present tendency is to make Sunday a day 
of mere idleness or dissipation, a day on which to sleep late in the 
morning, to lounge at home, or to ride in the country, to eat, and 
drink, to read silly books, or to do worse. To how many young men 
and women here in the city, does every Sunday bring temptations and 
evil; dissipating their strength instead of renewing it, unfitting them 
for labor and duty, making them take the first steps in a career of 
folly and sin, The Sunday, as now spent by thousands, is, I fear, not 
the way of life, but the road to destruction. 

But consider what an opportunity it offers, and what a responsibility 
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it involves. Here is one seventh of our time, redeemed from our 
common cares and occupations; one seventh of our time given us, in 
the arrangements of society, to dispose of for our best good. What 
infinite blessings come from it, rightly used. A man thirty-five years 
old, has had and used five years of Sabbaths, for which he is to an- 
swer to God. We ask not whether that commandment written on the 
stone tables of Horeb, “ Remember the Sabbath day and keep it 
holy ” — we ask not if that law uttered amid thunders and the shaking 
mountain, applies to us or not. We have not come to that mount 
which burned with fire, nor to its blackness, its darkness, and its tem- 
pest. But responsibilities all as weighty urge upon us to “ remember 
the Sabbath day, and keep it holy.” So large and important period of 
our time, in which we are released from all our usual occupations, 
must either do us great good or great evil. It were better to keep no 
Sabbath at all; it were better to work on, as at other times, than to 
waste this time in dissipation or idleness. To work without the rest 
of the seventh day would soon wear out the body ; but the rust of in- 
dolence and the fires of wild pleasures, will corrode and consume both 
body and soul. 

What is the idea of the Lord’s day, and how does it differ from the 
Jewish Sabbath ? 

The Jewish morality is all of it nearly negative ; the Christian, posi- 
tive. The Jewish law forbids; the Christian commands. The Jewish 


says, ‘ Thou shalt not kill ; thou shalt not steal ; thou shalt not covet.” 
The Gospel fulfils the law by adding the positive command, “Thou 
shalt love.” So here. The Jewish Sabbath law said, ‘* Thou shalt do 


no manner of work on the seventh day;” and this was nearly all. 


But the Christian Sabbath (if you choose to call itso) is kept not by 
abstinence but by performance. To leave off our work, is only the 
means, not the end. The end of the Lord’s day, is to bring us near 
to God, near to man; to renew our inward life, to refresh our soul 
with high thoughts, pure worship, happy intercourse, elevating influ- 
ences. We are to be raised to a higher platform, to ascend the mount 
of transfiguration on this day. And if we fail of doing this, we have 
not kept the Lord’s Sabbath holy, we are Sabbath breakers. We may 
have abstained sedulously from all labor, come to church three times 
a day, prayed in our families, read our Bible in our chamber; but all 
this profits us nothing except we have cherished by these means those 
inward sentiments of piety and purity which make a serene soul. At 
the close of every Lord’s day, we should find ourselves humble, yet 
hopeful, meek and tender, yet animated with a high hope and a strong 
purpose, feeling God’s presence in the very air, in the sunlight, in the 
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breeze murmuring low and sweet tunes amid the rustling leaves. Every 
Sunday which leaves such an influence behind it, will go with us 
through the week, to refresh and cheer us, and will be indeed holy 
time. 

With this object in view, what rules and methods shall we adopt to 
attain it? 

1. Our first rule would be, to avoid whatever occupation will tend 
to dissipate the mind. In order to attain the ends of the day, we want 
calmness and repose. Endeavor so to arrange everything as to avoid 
all unnecessary excitement and confusion. Let there be as little work 
to be done as possible, as little dressing, as little cooking, as little house 
cleaning as possible; not because it is wrong in itself, but because it 
destroys the spirit of the day. I would abstain from going to the Post- 
office for letters, from reading newspapers, from talking about political 
news, not superstitiously, but on grounds of expediency. I do not 
suppose that a man commits a sin who sends for his letters and reads 
them, but I suppose that it is foolish for him to do so, if it interferes 
with the great end of the day. Let everything tend to quietness, com- 
posure, concentration of mind. 

2. Then I would recommend a season of retirement at the beginning 
of the day. Go into your closet, into your chamber alone, and shut the 
door. Sit down and meditate. Look backward over the past week, 
consider its blessings, consider its trials, recall its sins with penitence, 
its righteous actions with thankfulness. Look forward to coming time, 
consider what use you should make of your life, what duties you owe 
to others, what to yourself, what plans you ought to form, what resolu- 
tions adopt. Look inward upon your own soul. Consider what is 
your state of mind ; is it troubled or is it peaceful, are you leaning upon 
God, or upon yourself? Are you hoping to rise higher, are your aims 
pure and noble ; or are you growing worldly, steeped in sense, turning 
your face away from heaven, moving downward toward death and 
ruin? Then look upward. Ask for the help of God in this calm 
morning hour ; ask for his inspiration to fill your soul with new light 
and love, to make the day pass by profitably, to give power for the 
work of coming years in this world or a higher. Such an hour as this 
would be the true preparation for the hour of public worship. You 
would then meet the congregation in a subdued and loving spirit, you 
would look round upon the assembly, nét to criticize their appearance, 
but to feel a deep interest in them as fellow-Christians, and fellow-men. 
You would derive real benefit from the services always, approaching 
them in such a frame, while if you go with a mind full of worldly 
cares, business, politics, if you go from reading the newspaper or from 
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discussing the question of the next Presidency, the prayers will seem 
very cold, and the sermon very lifeless. For if you touch anything 
with a cold hand it will seem warm; but what you touch with a cold 
mind, becomes itself as cold as ice. 

3. Ihave taken for granted that a part of the Lord’s day shall be 
occupied in public worship. I know there are some, in these days, 
who think they have outgrown public worship and have no more need 
of it. They think that the church can do them no more good. But 
that depends much on what they go for. If their object is instruction, 
or intellectual excitement, I grant that the church can perhaps do them 
little good. The preacher must be a man of surpassing genius who 
can contrive to feed with new thoughts and ideas, year after year, a 
congregation who have the same sources of knowledge that he has; 
who have their books, their journals, and a thousand means of hearing 
beforehand all that he can say on any subject. ‘“ No man living can 
feed us ever.” Intellectually, we soon get beyond our teachers; not 
because we are wiser than they, but because we need a different influ- 
ence from theirs. But the moral influence of the Church no one can 
outgrow. We never can get beyond the need of meeting with our 
fellow-men, in the place of prayer and praise. We need to unite with 
our brethren in just such an act as this. We need to stand with them 
in the presence of God, to rejoice with them in the love of God, to 
bow with them before the majestic laws of God, to listen with them to 
the humblest of the brethren who speaks simply and sincerely of the 
truth and comfort of the Gospel. We meet men in the exchange, for 
business ; in the theatre and ball-room, for pleasure ; in the court house, 
for strife; we need to meet them in the temple, also, to recognize their 
immortal nature. Otherwise one of the most important relations to 
our fellow-men is not fulfilled. I think I have observed that those 
persons who have, in their own opinion, got above all churches, and 
who abstain from them, have a certain narrowness in consequence of 
this, which diminishes the power and justness of their thought. We 
need all the influences of the church; when we meet each other in the 
name of Christ, Christ is with us himself. We meet him, in meeting 
each other. If people go into the church as they would go into a lec- 
ture-room, in a careless aud unprepared mood; if they take their 
shops or their kitchen with them into church, then the service may 
seem very empty and useless. “But if they go with a deep feeling of 
their need of God, and of his real presence in the united hearts of his 
adoring children, if they go, praying that he may bless to them and 
to all, the hour of devotion, then, they will certainly find it good to 
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have been there, they will feel drawn toward their fellow-men by the 
deepest and widest sympathies. 

The common error is to’go to church to be acted upon, to be excited, 
to be influenced, not meaning to be active, not thinking that we have 
something to do ourselves. If all the congregation are in this state, 
they have inevitably a listless and indolent air, not the air or attitude 
of worshippers, but rather of those who are seeking repose. They 
assume indolent attitudes; many do not take the trouble to rise when 
the congregation rises; or if they stand, stand in attitudes which show 
plainly that they are not engaged in solemn prayer and praise to God; 
for no man could pray to God in a negligent attitude or a careless 
position. 

4. Having thus occupied a part of the day in private meditation, 
and a part in public worship, another part, I think, should be devoted 
to making our own home cheerful and happy. Parents should seek, 
if they can, to be with their children, to converse with them; if they 
are in the country, to walk with them in the fields; if in the town, to 
read to them something which shall please and instruct. If all the 
members of a family considered it their special duty on Sunday to 
make each other happy, and instead of seeking selfish amusements, 
would be at each other’s service, the Sabbath would be both a delight 
and holy to the Lord. For what sight more holy in the sight of heaven 
than that of the son or daughter who seeks to cheer the aged parent; of 
the father who gives wise advice to his children; of the brothers and 
sisters who walk through the solemn avenues of the forest, or gaze 
from the hilltop over the sleeping meadows and silver streams, uplifting 
each other’s minds to the Author of all this sublime order and beauty. 
Such Sabbath hours are the golden links which bind in tenderest unions 
the hearts of a family. Long after the father has been laid in the 
grave he is most remembered in the associations of the Sabbath twi- 
light. The daughter, the wife, whose love and sweetness charmed us, 
looks upon us from the spiritual world with clearer and purer beauty 
in the memory of that holy communion of soul, which we enjoyed 
with them in the calm of the Lord's day. They have gone from the 
earthly to the heavenly rest; to the rest which remains for the people 
of God; to keep the everlasting Sabbath of that kingdom. There 
may we meet them, 


Where love shall freely flow, 
Pure as life’s river; 
Where friendships sweet shall glow, 


Changeless forever. 
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Where joys celestial thrill, 

And bliss each heart shall fill, 

And fears of parting chill —e 
Never — oh never. 


5. There is one more occupation to which we may devote a part of 
the Sabbath —to acts of charity. We may spend an hour in visiting 
the poor, the’ sick, the sinful; we may make a Sabbath in the sick- 
room where no other would utter a word of religious counsel ; we 
may change the chamber of cursing into a chamber of prayer. | 
have known many who have spent a part of the Lord’s day thus with 
great profit to themselves and others. I am glad that the members of 
some of our churches hold meetings on the afternoon of Sunday in the 
chambers of sickness. In such labors, or in the labors of the Sunday 
school, one may often find it ** more blessed to give than to receive.” 
They may find that they get more spiritual life by what they impart to 
others, than by what they themselves hear from the pulpit. 

I am well aware that there are many persons who have no time for 
half of these things; whose time is necessarily engrossed by duties to 
others. Still, I think that all may find a few minutes for retirement, 
and preparation; and then, having begun the day aright, it will be 
easier for them to continue in the spirit. If they cannot go to church, 
they can yet go to God. If they cannot assemble with the multitude 
in outward presence, they can meet them in spirit, and be lifted up 
inwardly into the general assembly and church of the first-born. 

But, after all, let us remember that no rules and methods will avail 
without the spirit. ‘I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day.” “ This,” 
says Cecil, “‘seems to be the soul of the Christian Sabbath. In this 
view a thousand frivolous questions are answered.” ‘On the Sabbath 
God rested from his six days’ work, and we rest also,” says Jeremy 
Taylor, “to attend to holy duties, so best imitating the rest of God ; 
for God’s rest was not a natural cessation; he who cannot labor, can- 
not rest; but God’s rest was a beholding and rejoicing in his finished 
work ; and, therefore, we truly rest, when we rejoice in God’s works. 
And so he keeps the Lord’s day best, that keeps it with the most reli- 
gion and the most charity.”” ‘To him it becomes, as Herbert says, “ the 
fruit of this world and the bud of the next.” 


O day most calm, most bright! 
The fruit of this — the next world’s bud — 
The couch of time; care’s balm and bay, 
The week were dark without thy light, 
Thy torch doth show the way. 
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Sundays the pillars are, 

On which heaven’s palace arched lies ; 
The other days fill up the spare, 

And hollow room with vanities. 


But no, good Herbert, the other days need not be full of vanity, 
though the Lord’s day be consecrated to a deeper and more inward 
life. The Sunday is indeed more a day for thought, but the others for 
action; this, to feel God’s love, those to do God’s will; this, for a 
freer communion of heart with heart; those, for mutual helpfulness, 
by joining hand to hand. I do not think the Lord’s day any more 
sacred or holy than other days; it is merely a day of greater privileges, 
a day for calmer reflection, for purer aspiration, for happier sympa- 
thies, for tenderer charities. It is a sacred feast, a time for strengthen- 
ing and feeding the soul. Let us evermore so keep it, that our souls 
may be fed. 





THREE DAYS ON A NEW-ENGLAND ISLAND. 


Tue visit was at the close of the month of March, a time when one 
begins to be weary of the winter months, to yearn for spring, and be 
very ready to vary the monotony of so long a period of in-door life by 
a little travel. In fact, the migratory spirit seems often to vindicate its 
place among the permanent instincts of man. The birds have some 
affinity with us in this. And surely the periodical restlessness of the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race proves them to be the legitimate children of 
the old Northmen, whose migratory instinct brought them from their 
ancient homes to the various seats of European civilization. In hordes 
our race still migrates to all quarters of the world. It is well that 
we go for peaceful pleasure or business, not for warfare, and that the 
clang of the barbaric cymbal has given place to the whistle of the loco- 
motive or the splash of the water-wheel. 

By these combined, by railroad and steamboat, we went to the noted 
island of . When some forty miles on our sea course, we 
caught the first glimpse of the place of our destination. The faintest 
line on the verge of the horizon was the only sign to us, that all beyond 
was not ocean. Soon the word was given, that a carrier pigeon was to 
be let go. All the passengers rushed to the place to see the embarka- 
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tion of the bold little sailor of the air. He was a beautiful bird, strong 
and graceful, with far prouder bearing than the common dove. A 
slip of thin paper, containing the important items of news was tied 
round his leg. The little fellow was tossed into the air, and immedi- 
ately rose to a great height, looking round as if to take his observation 
and arrange his course. He seemed at first confused, flying round and 
round, uncertain of his way. But soon he aimed for the island, curving 
his path somewhat as if to keep in sight of the jutting land on the 
right. He proved a good newsman and reached the island an hour 
before the steamboat. Surely man is not the inventor of rapid loco- 
motion. The wings of the dove clove the air before Fulton thought of 
wedding the fire to the water to produce his mighty Titan, and the 
light flashed through infinite spaces in the twinkling of an eye before 
Morse trained the lightning to run on the metallic rod. 

The streak on the verge of the horizon sodn broadened into a belt 
of solid land. Can that be a populous town, thought we, as the great 
sand bank revealed itself. Who would think of settling on such a 
place when a few hours’ sail would bring the mainland and a pleasant 
country? But itis character and not soil that constitutes a people. 
Measured by its soil, our whole New-England falls below Carolina and 
Havana. The tropics offer comparatively a paradise. This sandy 
island, in the enterprise, intelligence and probity of its inhabitants, 
shows what the New-England character can do. It wins from the 
open sea a richer harvest than is enjoyed by any Southern isle, bloom- 
ing with perpetual summer. 

The people, who thronged the wharf to greet the passengers, gave 
us a good idea of what we might expect from the inhabitants. Unaf- 
fected, earnest, with an expression of intelligent good nature, blending 
something of rural neighborly kindness with mercantile energy, these 
islanders appear to unite some of the best characteristics of city and 
country. 

Evening came, and with it an occasion that gave a good illustration 
of the spirit of the population. The weather was not favorable, yet a 
very large assembly met at the hall of the Athenzeum to listen to the 
first of the course of lectures for the season. The great fire, that had 
laid waste the business part of the town the summer previous, had not 
spared the building which had been so long the pride of the communi- 
ty, on account of its collection of marine curiosities and its valuable 
library. Notwithstanding the severe losses by the fire and by failures, 
the citizens immediately erected another and better edifice by their 
own resources ; and the liberality of friends, chief of whom stand the 
merchants of Boston, supplied it with books. An excellent selection 
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now adorns the shelves, and is dispensed to the inhabitants by a libra- 
rian whose sex well becomes a literary institution that bears Minerva’s 
name, 

How much there is in the fact that the inhabitants of this ocean sand- 
bank within less than a year after their town was ravaged by fire, have 
erected a stately Atheneum, and that within about nine months from the 
destruction of the former building the present beautiful edifice was 
consecrated to its elevated uses! How hungry the people had become 
for literary aliment is obvious enough from the fact, that for three suc- 
cessive evenings they filled the hall and listened to as many lectures 
from the gentleman who had given the introductory. Honor to the 
community that provides for education before amusement. Instances 
in other places might be mentioned where the bar-room andthe bowl- 
ing alley have been the earlier rebuilt, and schools and libraries have 
come up at a very tardy pace if at all. 

The second day of our visit, a violent wind blew, and we went in 
company with friends across the island to the shore that borders upon 
the open sea. We never knew before what waves are. All that we 
had ever seen were mere ripples in comparison. The wind was so 
violent, that the horses at times were brought to a stand-still; and when 
we alighted from the carriage the particles of sand were thrown into 
our faces like stings. ‘The waves were mountain high, and as remark- 
able for color and motion as for size. 

There is something of rhythm in all the movements of nature. In 
the beating pulse, the heaving breath, the alternate step, the changes 
of the seasons, the course of the planets, there is a measured recur- 
rence, a uniformity in variety, which has affinity with the rhythm of 
poetry. Thus verse but follows a divine law, and in the poet’s num- 
bers there is something far more than the jingle of cunningly chosen 
words. How rhythmic is the ocean— what a magnificent lyric is a 
storm at sea! The waves roll in, various yet regular, with every as- 
pect of passion, yet each keeping step in the tremendous march. The 
poet is a creature of God, and is born of him who made the stars and 
the sea. 

Such a scene as this storm if seen by night would stimulate an ordi- 
nary imagination to unusual achievements. Just off the shore which 
we visited, a desperate battle was fought during the last war, between 
an American privateer and the boats of the British frigate Endymion. 
The boats started from the frigate towards nightfall, hoping to surprise 
the privateer. But they were seen, and the men of the privateer were 
ready for them. The guns were loaded, the sides of the vessel were 
greased so as to afford no hold for the boarders, and in the maintops 
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sailors stood, ready with cannon-balls to drop down into the boats. The 
slaughter was terrible. Only one of the boats escaped, and if we re- 
member rightly, nearly a hundred British were killed, with hardly any 
loss on the American side. This is war, and what savage business it 
is! Who can feel any pride in such a victory? The dead and wound- 
ed were brought to land. The islanders, men chiefly of the faith of 
William Penn and George Fox, were not slow to heal the wounds 
which their principles forbade them to inflict upon any creature. When 
will Christian people give up butchering one another? We could not 
but recall the thought of the existing war with Mexico, and curse Mars 
and all his brood. 

Fancy, in such a scene under the evening shades, might easily con- 
jure up that sea fight. The phantom fleet of boats glides slowly along 
from the haughty frigate. It nears the privateer — a moment’s pause — 
the prey is sure; no. The vessel becomes a wall of fire, cannon and 
musketry open upon the assailants, and the cold shot from the maintops 
are thrown with deadly aim, and by their dead weight break through 
the boats and send the crew to the bottom of the sea. Then the scene 
changes, and a vision of wounded and dying men, surrounded by the 
kind islanders with their broad-brimmed hats and benevolent faces, ap- 
pears. The dream passes, and the dreamer finds himself among the 
descendants of those peaceful Quakers, and on a soil that has never 
sustained any military company. 

On Sunday an incident occurred, that presented some very interest- 
ing contrasts. ‘The steamboat, expected on Saturday, was delayed by 
the storm over night, and came the next morning. As usual, the mes- 
senger-dove was sent from the boat, and arrived just before church- 
time — more than an hour in advance. The news of the war was looked 
for with anxiety, and the bird, which is the universal emblem of peace, 
was the bearer of the tidings. What a contrast in Boston harbor that 
same day! A war-ship sailed out to carry a cargo of provisions to a 
starving nation. The raven of war thus bearing a message of peace, 
whilst the dove of peace was bearing the tidings of war. Would to 
heaven that the latter incongruity were not shown so often less inno- 
cently than by that harmless bird. Would that men who are called to 
dispense the religion whose symbol is the dove, would abstain from 
encouraging the war spirit. What a change would come over Christen- 
dom, if every pulpit resounded with the sentiments of the sermon on 
the mount. 

After attending church in company with a large and intelligent as- 
sembly, we accepted in the evening an invitation to listen to a sacred 
lesson from an authority not always duly honored on Sunday, and by 
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some theologians stigmatized as not ordained to preach. Our preacher 
was not book nor minister, but the heavens. To the question, “Is it 
against thy principles to look at the stars on first day?” our reply 
was negative, whatever might be thought of our Orthodoxy. A large 
equatorial telescope soon brought the upper world down from the cloud- 
less sky. The moon revealed her mountains and valleys with a dis- 
tinctness altogether new. Stars apparently one, separated into binary 
orbs. We felt a deep sense of the majesty of the Creator from this 
Sunday lesson upon his works, and when we turned to our Bible we 
found no rising compunctions of conscience, as we thought of the He- 
brew to whom the “ Heavens declared the glory of God and the fir- 
mament showed forth his handiwork.” When will science exercise its 
rightful office, expand the intellect without impairing the faith, and the 
student of nature blend humility with knowledge, and enter at once 
the kingdom of nature and of heaven like a little child? 

When the time came to say farewell to these children of the sea, we 
felt that our few days’ stay had revealed to us almost a new world, and 
given us new friends and home. 

What island of New-England it was that we visited, we do not say. 
We do say that they who go there once always wish to go again. We 
Yankees have a prescriptive right to guess, and the case at hand pre- 
sents no very difficult problem. 





THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN NEW YORK. 
BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


A creat revolution apparently has taken place in the Temperance 
cause in the State of New York. A year ago, on the 19th of May, the 
whole State went for ‘“ no license,” by a majority of hundreds of thou- 
sands; the city of New York not being included within the operation 
of the law, gave no testimony on the subject. This year, the matter 
has been very generally tried again at the polls, in such towns as fur- 
nished a sufficient number of legal voters petitioning for a second trial. 
And 115 towns vote “license,” to 83 the other way; by majorities, 
too, nearly as large FOR the sale as before decided that no such arti- 
cles should be dispensed to the public except in cases of sickness. In 
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a State containing nearly eight hundred towns and villages, this vote is 
not after all so decisive as it appears. But those who look at this revo- 
lution from a distance, will wonder how it has been brought about. 
They will ask what strange infatuation has possessed an intelligent 
State to retrace a step of progress so generally taken. Many strange, 
improbable and false inferences will be drawn. It will be supposed 
that Temperance men had fallen asleep on their hardly won trophies: 
but, the supposition will be perfectly gratuitous. It may be imagined 
that the church turned its batteries right round under compulsion of 
wealthy liquor dealers, and anathematized a movement which it had 
formerly breathed upon with the breath of life; but, no such fact can 
be generally shown; some denominations, the Methodists especially, 
and the country clergy in general, were truer than ever before, were 
more energetic, devoted and fearless for the right. If the Episcopal 
clergy generally kept still in the camp while the battle raged hotly 
without, it is in perfect keeping with their customary indifference to all 
philanthropic movements. If it is asserted, that many miserable 
wretches were bribed with liquor, and abundant evidence offered that 
on the decisive day an unusual amount of drunkenness was observed, 
it is true on the other hand that the friends of temperance spent their 
money freely, and did all that conscience permitted and the exigency 
justified. 

These pretended explanations, though they may be sufficient for a 
locality here and there, will never answer for the State at large. We 
suggest two circumstances as at least approaching to a satisfactory so- 
lution of the problem. First, in the strongholds of Total Abstinence, 
no vote was taken: the liquor-dealer had no hope of a change, and 
could not muster a quarter of the voters to petition for a second trial, 
according to the provision of the law. But, the second and principal 
reason is that the first effects of the “no license” vote seemed to be 
disastrous ; more liquor was sold or given away than ever before in 
recent times; more shops, saloons, or taverns furnished the forbidden 
thing; more drunkards and more desperately drunk were frequently 
seen in the large towns; prosecutions of offenders frequently failed ; 
sometimes a merely nominal fine was exacted; sometimes the popular 
tavern-keeper went off in the triumphs of entire acquittal. These un- 
fortunate effects are what the people saw, or thought they saw. They 
did not realize that the number of paupers and the amount of criminal 
business were all the while diminishing. Neither would they believe 
that some of this street intoxication was prompted and occasioned by 
the rum-seller’s gratuities. Therefore, when the question of license or 
no license was again referred to them, they had no heart to vote either 
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way. “The law cannot be sustained,” (they said to themselves,) 
“drunkards multiply, what is the use of provoking our friends in this 
unhappy traffic by the idle threat of ‘no license’ vote?” And so, 
without changing their views at all of the great subject, by staying at 
home, or yielding to friendly solicitations and casting a vote for the 
largest liberty, the rest of the country has been surprised by a result 
which may after all prove no calamity to temperance or humanity in 
the end. 





MAN WAS NOT MADE TO MOURN. 


Man was not made to mourn ;—the glorious earth, 
In beauty born —to beauty giving birth, 

Speaks not of sorrow, sadness, or despair, 

Of comfortless despondency, or care. 


The splendid sun —o’er all diffusing light, 
Speaks only of the beautiful and bright ; 
Summons all nature forth but to rejoice 
With cheering and soul-elevating voice. 





The placid moon looks down, and whispers — Peace! 
Her gentle face, so calm and sweet, bids cease 


All raging passions —tumults of despair — 
But hope and calm serenity are there! 


And those bright gems that stud the arching sphere, 
Speak they of aught but elevated cheer? 

Bid they not us to keep, like them, a light, 

Above earth’s clouds and mists forever bright? 


And ever tell of refuge safe and sure, 

When earth’s vexations we no more endure, 

And beauties, joys, and hearts, and homes as dear 
As those which make our path most happy here ? 


And those in whom God’s image shines most bright, 
The young and careless —life is all delight 

To them —and so to all might be their way, 

Were all pure, trustful, innocent as they. 


Where happiness might be the lot of each — 

Placed where the hand of every one might reach, 

And, grasped, may never from the hand be torn — 

In such a place—’t were shame for man to mourn. 
We 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF OPINIONS. 


A SERMON, BY REV. ANDREW P. PEABODY. 
Joun viii, 32. The truth shall make you free. 


Anp nothing else can make us wholly free. False opinions abridge 
our liberty in one way or another, — either by narrowing the circle of 
what is lawful and right, or by leading us to some form of wrong 
which brings us under the bondage of sin. To know the truth is to 
see things as they are, — to discern the actual uses, relations and ends 
of our own being, and of the outward and spiritual universe in which we 
dwell; and it is through this knowledge only that we can use the world 
as not abusing it, can have at our command all its resources for good, 
and avert all its forms of evil agency. To know the truth is to over- 
come the world, and to have it for our servant instead of being ig 
slave. 

- It is not, however, my present intention to confine myself to the 
connection of truth with freedom. I am going to speak of the importance 
of correct opinions, especially on subjects connected with the evidences 
and fundamental doctrines of religion. I know that there is a preva- 
lent and growing indifference to opinions. The current maxim is, 
‘No matter what a man believes, if his conduct only be good,” and, 
conversely, with regard to individuals, — ‘That man’s life is blame- 
less, there can therefore be nothing reprehensible in his opinions.””. And 
then people say to themselves, “ It is of no consequence what I believe, 
if I only keep myself from overt moral guilt. There is no need of 
my investigating the truth on these subjects which many deem so im- 
portant. I may follow the last new voice, yield to the last wind of 
bold or strange doctrine, or remain without any settled opinions on 
those deep themes that lie at the foundation of duty; yet, if I lead a 
life free from open reproach, my looseness or fickleness of opinion, or 
the utter lack of opinions that I can call my own can incur for me no 
blame, and do me no harm.” Nearly akin to this feeling isa sort of mor- 
bid sympathy with those that set forth strange or loose opinions. There 
is a prevalent disposition to regard with peculiar respect and reverence 
those, who are reckless in the promulgation of sentiments opposed to 
the general belief. Did I want to get higher praise than 1 ever expect 
to get for personal goodness, I should seek it by attacking Christianity, 
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or casting doubts on the immortality of the soul, or denying the per- 
sonality of God. However obscure my humble claims to virtue had 
previously been, I should then be confident that they would be thrown 
into the clearest and fullest light, and beheld through the most highly 
magnifying medium. I should be regarded as a being of unparallelled 
sanctity. Every word uttered or written in behalf of the truths that I 
attacked, would be considered as aggressive upon my rights or charac- 
ter, and as conferring upon me a kind of honorary martyrdom,—a 
martyrdom. indeed under circumstances of much greater physical ease, 
than was vouchsafed in earlier times to the victims of the stake and the 
cross. 

In attempting to meet the false tone of sentiment and feeling to 
which I have alluded, I would first speak of the duty of serious and 
diligent inquiry as to the evidences and fundamental doctrines of reli- 
gion. You cannot doubt that there is such a thing as absolute truth 
with regard to these subjects. There either is, or is not a personal 
Deity. He either has, or has not given an express revelation. Either 
our own intuitions are absolute authority on all matters of duty, or 
else we have some higher ground of authority, and some ulterior court 
of appeal. Christ either spoke under the special inspiration of God, 
é¥'else he uttered his own words, which he says that he did not. He 
either cleansed the lepers, gave sight to the blind and raised the dead, 
or else he falsely pretended to do these things. He either rose from 
the dead, or else the whole Christian world have all along built their 
belief and hope of immortality on a false foundation. It cannot for a 
moment be pretended that these are unimportant subjects of inquiry, 
that they hold a secondary place in comparison with any subjects that 
can occupy the mind of man, or that our conclusions concerning them 
are indifferent as regards the emotions of reverence, confidence and 
love towards God and Christ. Now, outward goodness, —the morality 
of the lips and the hands,—is undoubtedly of essential importance. 
But we have higher powers than those of speech or action. We have 
the capacity of inquiry, of research, of weighing argument and evi- 
dence, of investigating the foundations of belief and the sources of 
truth. These powers must have been given us, that they might be 
used and well used. They cannot have been designed to remain inac- 
tive, or to be employed carelessly or without a sense of accountability 
for their exercise. Their right and faithful exercise is an essential 
department of duty, an essential branch of moral goodness. And, if 
they are to be employed on any subjects, they ought surely to be em- 
ployed on the most important of all subjects,— on those on which a 
serious mistake may compromise the well-being of our own souls, and 
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through our influence, of many other souls, in the present life and in 
the life to come. But what a shameful account are very many pre- 
paring themselves to render! ‘ Thou gayest me, O God, intellect and 
reason, the power of searching for myself into thy truth, of weighing 
for myself the proofs of what men said was a revelation from thee, — 
the credentials of him who professed to perform upon the earth such 
works as made his words infallible. But I forebore to use these powers. 
I held these themes ag of insignificant moment. I yielded my up- 
reasoning assent to whatever scheme of doctrine happened for the time 
to be plausibly set forth. No strong effort of my own has sought to 
separate between reason and sophistry, truth and error; and here thou 
hast these powers, wrapt in a napkin through life, rusted by disuse, the 
shrivelled remnant of a noble mind.” 

I would next remark that our abstract opinions have an important 
bearing on our outward morality. True, there is no essential difference 
of opinion in Christendom, between men of strict and of lax sentiments, 
between believers and infidels, as to outward moral duty. And that 
there is none is to my mind. strong proof of the distinctively divine 
origin and authority of our Saviour’s teachings. For, before he came, 
the science of practical morality was all at loose ends. There was no 
virtue, which wise and profound men had not stricken or omitted from 
the list, no vice or crime, which they lad not enrolled among the vir- 
tues. But, since the sermon on the mount was in the hands of the 
civilized world, no one, whatever his belief, has pretended that he could 
add to, or take from this perfect compend of human duty. With re- 
gard to personal obligation, there is now no avowed difference of senti- 
ment. Only as to the application of moral principles to bodies of men, 
communities and nations, is there a diversity of opinion, and even that 
is rapidly melting away. It would seem as if there were in the moral 
doctrines of the Gospel something that awed men into unanimity, con- 
strained assent, compelled belief. 

But we need much more than the mere knowledge of duty. We 
need reasons and motives for our conduct. We need that, which can 
stem temptation, subdue desire, and bind the soul in allegiance to the 
law which it owns. Now false and defective opinions may never 
manifest themselves in the conduct, if the life be passed under circum- 
stances favorable to outward goodness. We will suppose the case of a 
monomaniac, sound on every other point, who yet persists in maintaining 
that fire can do no harm. If he lives in a warm climate, and matches nev- 
er happen to lie in his way, he may perform all the functions of a sane 
man, and neither himself nor any one else be the worse for his delusion. 
But leave him alone with a fire, or let him find a match, and there may be 
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bitter cause for regret that he had not been treated as a lunatic. So, as 
to morals, a man may sincerely believe that the system of duty has 
no higher authority than his own intuitions or conjectures, that it is self- 
woven, like the spider’s web, he may scoff at the very idea of receiv- 
ing the law from another’s lips, he may spurn the thought of a voice 
from heaven, of teachings sealed by miracle, and confirmed by the 
glad and fearful sanctions of eternal retribution ; and yet he may lead 
a strictly virtuous life. He may have learned his first lessons of duty 
from a mother, to whom the words of Jesus were the word of God. 
He may have formed all his habits, before a doubt crossed his mind as 
to the faith of his childhood. He may occupy a position which de- 
pends upon the purity of his character. He may be surrounded by 
influences, which it is beyond his power to resist, in favor of outward 
goodness. He may have those chastened tastes and thoughtful intel- 
lectual habits, with which vice seldom finds a lodgment. His appetites 
and passions may be weak, and his judgment strong. Under all these 
favoring circumstances, he may live and die an exemplary man, and 
multitudes of the unthinking may point to him, and say: “Of what 
avail are faith and authority? Match, if you can, this man, for purity 
and excellence of speech and life, among those in whose balances he 
is found wanting.” 

But, take another case. Here is a young man, well-disposed and 
well-behaving, whose habits however are not yet fully formed, whose 
appetites and impulses are strong, and who lacks a reflective turn of 
mind ; in fine, one of the thousands, who, the objects of as many fears 
as hopes, are every year leaving the shelter and restraints of home for 
the exposures and temptations of active life. Let him start on his 
career with the belief that there is no law more sacred than his own 
impulses, that his own tastes and instincts must mark out for him 
the way of duty, that he is never to obey a precept on authority, or to 
receive implicitly his notions of right and wrong from that being, very 
excellent indeed, yet imperfect and fallible like himself, whom credu- 
lous people have been wont for eighteen centuries to call their Master 
and their Lord, but who has no right to command belief or obedience. 
The young man likes the freedom and independence which this doc- 
trine seems to confer, and has at first no intention of abusing it. But 
his conscience is very imperfectly educated. His notions of right and 
wrong have hitherto been confined within a very narrow sphere of ac- 
tivity, and even within that sphere have never been very distinct or 
accurate. And soon appetite and instinct, impulse and conscience get 
inextricably jumbled together in his apprehensions; and the taste or 
freak, desire or passion of the moment becomes his law, and _self-grati- 
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fication his criterion of duty. His impulses, or his moral sense, (if 
you prefer the term,) can never be any better than he is, but must al- 
ways be the expression of his actual self for the time being. What- 
ever may be his sordid or vicious propensities, they form an inseparable 
portion of his moral sense, and will necessarily be reproduced in his 
conduct. On the other hand, his outward life will be perpetually deep- 
ening the hues of his character, modifying his moral sense, and alien- 
ating it farther and farther from the law of truth and right. Thus his 
path through life is likely to be a downward one, and will terminate, 
according to the early bent of his character, in sordid meanness and 
avarice, in utter abandonment to worldly cares and interests, or in low 
dissipation and sensuality. : 

But suppose this same young man to enter upon active life with self- 
distrust, with the conviction that his impulses cannot always be safely 
followed, and that his moral sense admits of being refined and strength- 
ened from a higher source than the fountains of his own thought and 
feeling. Suppose him endowed with faith in the infallibility of his 
Saviour, and the plenary authority of the Gospel, and thus possessed of 
an unbending law of right, attested by the hand and voice of God, and 
sanctioned by his retributive justice. He will then be led at every step 
to compare his desires with his written duty, his impulses with the re- 
vealed law, the demands of appetite and passion with the plain precepts 
of Jesus, the temporary gratification of self-indulgence with the pro- 
found and lasting joy of obedience. There will be a distinct and ear- 
nest conflict in his mind. He will look at both courses and their re- 
sults, before he makes his choice. Virtue and sin will bear their true 
names and colors in his mind, and palpable darkness will seem to him 
to hang over the way of transgressors. There will thus be solid 
grounds for hoping that the better counsels will prevail; that, leaning 
on a stronger arm than his own, he may safely pass through the shadow 
of spiritual death ; that, trusting to a higher wisdom, he may welcome 
and retain “the spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” 
For myself, if I know my own soul, I can say, (and I have no doubt 
that many of you can say the same,) I would not for worlds have been 
placed at the parting of the way, without a belief in the Gospel of 
Christ, as something more than the reasonings and the counsels of the 
best of men, without faith in Christianity as a distinctively divine and 
miraculous dispensation of truth. And, had I a son or a brother of the 
richest promise just assuming the cares and trials of opening life, I 
could see him die in his innocence with infinitely more cheerfulness, 
than I could send him out into the world with the belief that the Bible 
was at best the mere product of exalted human wisdom, and that his 
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own mind and heart were fully adequate to his guidance among the 
perils and his salvation from the snares of unsheltered youth. 

Here let me ask, is there anything deserving the imputation of bigo- 
try in the determined opposition of those who believe in miracle and 
revelation, to those who own no authority or inspiration above that 
which resides in each individual’s own soul? The two systems are 
essentially opposite and irreconcilable. They have no one point in 
common, and present no ground for the religious sympathy and fellow- 
ship of their respective adherents. The one prescribes implicit faith in 
Christ; the other, an equally implicit faith in one’s own soul. The one 
presents a divine and perfect exemplar; the other says: “ Be not 
thou a disciple or follower, even of the best.” The one holds forth a 
chart of the way of life, with minute directions from * the Lord of the 
way ;” the other commands, * Mark out thine own path, and where it 
looks dark before thee, obey thine impulses, follow thine instincts.” 
The one is sustained by the noble army of apostles, confessors, mar- 
tyrs, missionaries, philanthropists, who have left an enduring testimony 
in the moral history of their race, and dispensed heaven’s choicest 
blessings among their fellow-men; the other shows no finished record 
on the pages of the past, it bears witness of itself, and no voice that 
we have learned to revere bears witness with it. If it be bigotry to 
maintain the one and to oppose the other of these systems, if it be bigo- 
try to defend the miracles and proclaim the resurrection of our Re- 
deemer, to set him forth as the way, the truth and the life, to offer him 
to my fellow-men as the infallible and the only safe guide in time and 
in eternity, heaven grant that I may live and die a bigot, and that my 
bigotry may stand on the eternal record without blot or erasure, when 
I appear before my Judge. 

I have spoken of the importance of correct opinions, so far as out- 
ward duty is concerned. There is much more than outward duty to be 
performed in life. There is a morality of the heart. There are right 
or wrong dispositions and affections which we may cherish; and our 
opinions on the fundamental subjects now under discussion have a mo- 
mentous agency in determining those frames of feeling and those 
spiritual exercises, of which God and Christ are the objects. How am 
I to regard the Almighty? Simply as the Benefactor of our race, 
entrenched behind a system of undeviating laws, which have always 
borne unbroken sway, and through which no special voice from Him 
‘has ever reached the ears of his children? Or am I to look to him as 
a Father, who has by numerous instances of special and manifest in- 
terposition adapted his Providence to the wants and needs of his chil- 
dren, and who has enshrined his own moral attributes in a being, whose 
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gentleness, tenderness and love invite the most familiar regard and inti- 
mate confidence? In the former case, God claims my cold, distant, 
awe-stricken reverence and adoration. In the latter, I can come to 
him with a child’s heart, —I can lay open every want and care, fear and 
grief to Him who filled the wasting oil-cruse of the widow of Sarepta, 
sent his angel to walk in the flame with the holy children of the cap- 
tivity, and gave back her only son to the mother of Nain. As for 
Christ too, shall I luok to him as the first among equals, to be inscribed 
on the same page of humanity with Confucius and Zoroaster, Socrates 
and Seneca; or shall I regard him as the Son of God and the Saviour 
of men, in a sense, in which no other can share the title or divide the 
office with him? In the former case, I must indeed admire and honor 
him, as I admire and honor all great men; but he is only a luminary 
a little brighter than the rest in a galaxy, where I must look with kin- 
dred reverence to every star. In the latter, he claims not my rever- 
ence alone, but an entirely different emotion, of which I can make no 
mere man the object, my faith, my trust, my unquestioning submis- 
sion. Thus important are our opinions to that portion of our spiritual 
life, in which character to a great degree consists, and to which, no less 
than to our outward conduct, the law of strict accountability must needs 
extend. 

Let it not be forgotten that we are to die, as well as live; and our 
religious opinions must essentially affect the peace and happiness of the 
last hour. I ask myself: When I see death at hand, will my own 
reason, my own intuitions be sufficient to assure me of pardon and 
immortality ? Will my self spun web hold together, when riven and 
riddled by the distractions, doubts, fears and agonies of a last sickness 
and a dying hour? Or, if I then look to Jesus, and regard him mere- 
ly as a good man, who lived, and died, and slept with his fathers, will 
his words add much to my confidence? How knew he any better 
than I, that the dead would live again? What evidence of eternal life 
had he, beyond those fanciful analogies, which amused my days of 
health and happiness, but which beneath the shadow of death give 
place to gloomier analogies, pointing to everlasting sleep and oblivion ? 
I am assured on unquestionable authority that he foretold his own res- 
urrection. Is that resurrection a mere fable coined from his enthusias- 
tic, but baseless predictions? How know I then that he labored not 
under equal delusion, when he spake of the mansions of the Father’s 
house above, and promised his followers that they should meet him 
there again? Oh, with this faith, and nothing better, 1 could not dare 
to die. The grave would yawn before me like the bottomless pit, and 
my last hour would be without resource and without hope. 
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My friends, it will be an unspeakable consolation to you in dying, to 
bélieve, to know that the slumber of the grave has been broken, that 
the procession of the dead has been staid, that there have been those, 
who have returned to attest an undying life, who have become mortal 
again to bear witness to immortality. I have stood by many death- 
beds, I have seemed to go down into the dark valley with many, whose 
dying eyes rested on the countenance of the risen Saviour. I know 
that none of them would have fallen asleep in peace, had they doubted 
whether Jesus had left the sepulchre. It is in this faith, that the great 
company of the saints have rested calmly from their labors, and re- 
joiced when the end drew near. And if there be those, who them- 
selves enjoy not this faith, it is unutterably cruel, no less than presump- 
tuous, for them to seek to deprive their brethren of the only sure ground 
of hope, of the only adequate trusf, in which the departing spirit can 
commend itself to its God. 

I have spoken of the importance, the infinite importance as I deem 
it, of the principles of religious faith and hope, in which Christians of 
all ages, amidst wide diversities of form and creed, have professed 
entire union and sympathy. There are teachers, who preach another 
gospel,—the gospel, not of Christ, but of independent human reason. ~ 
How shall we regard these teachers? , With all due respect for their 
powers and attainments, with honor for their virtues, withthe entire 
admission of their right to promulgate their own sentiments in such 
ways as they may seek out for themselves. But Christian consistency 
forbids us to lend them in any form our personal countenance as public 
teachers of religion, until they convince us that implicit faith in Christ 
does harm, that the implicit following of him misleads, that the light of 
his resurrection bewilders; until they can show us what injury the 
entire submission of mind, heart and life to his guidance has done to’ 
the characters of Peter, Stephen and Paul, of Pascal and Fenelon, of 
the long array of believers, who in the name of their risen Redeemer 
have witnessed a good confession and gone to inherit the promises ; 
until they can, in the name of human reason and in the strength of 
their 6wn intuitions, overtop the examples of holiness, fidelity and love, 
which adorn the annals of the Christian Church, and carry us back in 
a line of living light to the broken sepulchre of Jesus. Sufficient for 
us, till we have practical demonstration of the power of a better faith, 
be the simple creed of the great apostle to the Gentiles, “that Christ 
died for our sins, and that he was buried, and that he rose again ;”” and 
may the word of truth, here at least, be ever so dispensed, that, while 
these walls shall stand, it may be said, “If Christ be not risen, then is 
our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OUR DAILY LIVES. 


Dvurine the last week, few could have attended our usual anniversary 
meetings, without being impressed with the deep earnestness and seri- 
ousness that pervaded most of them. Indeed we have seldom felt a 
deeper thrill of emotion than filled our hearts as we united with hun- 
dreds of others in the solemn yet delightful services of the Conference 
meetings ; there seemed to be a conscious uplifting of the soul, a real- 
izing apprehension of things unseen,—a feeling that we had not met 
to discuss mere doctrinal truths, but to excite and deepen our convic- 
tions of the infinite importance of religion to each individual’s heart. 
And as one after another uttered words of admonition and encourage- 
ment, we doubt not that the thoughts and feelings thus excited were 
cherished in many hearts, and will bring forth fruit unto eternal life. 

During the last meeting one of our friends related an anecdote of 
the result which a slight word of his had effected in reforming the 
character of a man, for a long time notorious for irreligion and world- 
liness, —a result unknown to him until many years after. Another 
friend then spoke of our power over the hearts and characters of others, 
remarking, “ that had we but faith, it would be as easy for us to reach 
the secret spring of the heart, as to touch the organs of the body; that 
we are daily and hourly sending forth influences all around us, which, 
could we but witness their results, would excite even the most thought- 
less to seriousness and reflection. Should it not then awaken us, who 
call ourselves Christians, to new self-consecration and watchful- 
ness?” 

The hour itself bore ample testimony to these words; and, as the 
multitude separated for their various homes, to resume their wonted 
occupations, the thought forced itself upon the mind, What will be the 
influence, not only for this one day, but all succeeding years, flowing 
from the thoughts, feelings, words and actions, of each individual here 
present ? 

And it is a thought, the deep solemnity of which we gannot too high- 
ly estimate, nor dwell upon too often. Day after day passes away, 
amid the busy turmoil of life, and we press on, sometimes indeed con- 
‘scious for a little season of our responsibilities and true aims, but 
again sunk in worldliness and indifference, borne along by every cur- 
rent and passing breeze, little heeding the momentous results we are 
writing out, not only in our own hearts, but in the characters of thou- 
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sands around us, results which eternity alone can unfold, but which 
eternity itself cannot efface. Could we but once see, as written in 
letters of fire, the results of a single day, flowing from our common 
words, acts and feelings, we should need no higher encouragement or 
warning ; but week after week rolls on, and we live among our fellow 
men as if this outward life were all ; as if there were no spiritual exist- 
ence, no immortal hopes and aspirations, uniting us together in one 
common bond of brotherhood ; as if there were no spiritual sympathies 
by which we might quicken each other’s efforts, and promote each 
other’s highest advancement. It is faith that we need, faith in our- 
selves, in the great truths of revelation, in immortality ; that living, 
quickening faith which animated Jesus; which led him to notice the 
slightest effort for good, and to rebuke the least stain of sin; faith that 
we are now acting for eternity; that whatever may be the apparent 
results of our efforts, if they are made in true sincerity and singleness 
of heart, they will not fail of effecting some good. 

There are many, we doubt not, who, confined to a comparatively 
narrow sphere of life, feel that they can do no good ; that it is reserved 
alone for those who occupy public stations in life, —the preacher, the 
philanthropist, the wealthy and talented, to exert any permanent influ- 
ence over others. To such we would reply, that influence is not to be 
estimated by its extent, but by its kind. Such was the import of the 
words of Jesus, when he taught his disciples to learn true self-denial 
from the humble gift of the poor widow, saying that “*she had given 
more than they all;” when he bade them learn from the little child a 
lesson of humility and faith, when he taught them in their strife for 
distinction, that ** the last should be first, and the first last.” 

We look to outward results, forgetting that thoughts are the soul’s 
deeds, that it is the motive only which makes an act acceptable to God. 
The act itself may be of the least apparent consequence, forgotten as 
soon as performed; but the feeling that lies behind the act, the motive, 
the purpose of the heart, this is of infinite moment. And why is it 
that so many acts which the world calls great, which have been under- 
taken with a great array of means and combined efforts, have been 
productive of little or no good, and men have wandered and sought in 
vain for the cquse, while other efforts so slight as to be unnoticed by 
the general eye, purposes perchance read by the eye of God alone, 
have effected results which have changed the very aspect of society, 
and breathed a new life into the world; which have touched the hearts 
of thousands, and the influence of which will continue to succeeding 
ages? Why is this? Why this apparent contradiction? We would 
again reply, that it is not the array of means, but the motive, not the 
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act, but the feeling that lies behind the act, that makes it acceptable to 
God, and such as will receive his blessing. 

Our Saviour proclaimed no greater truth than when he declared 
“that he who gave even a cup of water in the name-.of a disciple 
should in no wise lose his reward,” for in these words he unfolded the 
great spiritual idea, that our efforts are acceptable according to what 
we possess and the motive with which they are accompanied, and not 
according to those issues which the world calls great. 

If these thoughts he true,—if each day and hour we are having 
some influence for good or evil over others, if the consequences of our 
acts are not confined solely to ourselves, but affect others, perhaps re- 
mote and wholly unacquainted with us, — if these consequences are to 
continue indefinitely and perhaps forever— what manner of persons 
ought we to be, in all holy conversation and godliness? 

How often in the presence alone of a good man, have we felt a holy, 
elevating influence, as if it were good for us to be there; and is not 
there an influence going forth from each one of us, though unconscious- 
ly to ourselves? No two persons can be brought together, for however 
short a period of time, from however trivial a cause, without affecting 
more than the mere outward intercourse; the slight act, the manner, 
the expression of the countenance, all reveal the inward character, and 
each bears a message to the other, though no audible voice be heard. 

But there is one thought, that more than all others gives to these 
considerations their most solemn import. It is, that for all these things, 
for our words and acts, our motives and daily influence, we must ren- 
der an account. And may we not well shrink from the contemplation 
of that day, when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, when we 
shall see the result of each word and act, even of those which we fond- 
ly imagined died with the passing moment? We shall then know how 
often our slight omissions of duty, as we termed them, the unkind word, 
the cold manner, the suspicious, uncharitable thought, have sunk deep 
into other hearts, and crushed the first awakening to better aims, or 
perchance sown the first seeds of distrust and discouragement. How 
often, too, may our selfishness and love of ease, have caused us to 
neglect golden opportunities for guiding and training others for useful- 
ness and happiness, and will not they rise up to accuse us, for not 
exerting a positive influence for good? 

On the other hand, these views hold out to us the highest encourage- 
ment, and the most earnest incentive to effort. If our prevailing aim 
and purpose has been to do good, if we have striven, though often in 
weakness, to follow the example of our Saviour, may we not hope that 
the effort has been accepted,—and will not that hour which to each 
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one must reveal so much unfaithfulness and negligence, also bring to 
light the secret act of kindness, the humble deed of love, the fervent 
prayer, the faithful, persevering effort? Will it not disclose how wide 
has been the influence exerted by the truly Christian heart, how many 
have been encouraged and brought to a new and better life, through 
the power of its example and efforts? And what thought more en- 
couraging, more animating than this,—that we are not to judge by 
apparent results, but to receive in humble faith the promise of Jesus, 
that even the cup of water given in love and trust, will not fail of its 
due reward ? 

Let us, then, consecrate ourselves anew to duty and effort; let us 
strive to make our own characters such, that a good and elevating in- 
fluence may go forth from our daily walk and conversation; let us 
remember that the slightest word uttered in true sincerity, and falling 
on the prepared spirit, may have an efficacy in the formation of char- 
acter which eternity alone can unfold. Let that word be spoken — let 
us be instant in season and out of season ; in all places and at all times, 
seeking to set constantly before us the example of Him who came as 
our Guide, Redeemer and Friend. Let us remember the words of the 
apostle, that “no man liveth unto himself;” and, like him, having on 
the whole armor of God, praying always with all prayer and supplica- 
tion of the spirit, press toward the mark of the prize of our high call- 
ing ; remembering the admonition of our divine Master, “ that not every 
one who saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but 
he only, who doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.” 

H. M. 
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[Continued from page 223.] 


Joun, with his nephew in his arms, stepped out at the door of the 
shop and looked after Edward, as he slowly moved down the street. 
Johnny’s mother suspended her sweeping operations upon the house 
steps and sidewalk, to gaze after him, also. At her calling to John to 
know who the sick looking man who had passed, might be, the boy 
with the oil-pot popped his head out from the cellar entrance, and 
looked down the street; and at John’s reply to her inquiry, two or three 
heads were protruded from the windows of the workshop above. At 
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this moment Edward looked back, and notwithstanding his irritation at 
the sight of so many starers, he returned John’s signal of farewell with 
a nod, and then passed on, with a quickened step and more erect 
form. 

** He looks to me like consumption,” remarked the sweeper, com- 
passionately. 

‘“‘ He ’s as pale as a tallow candle,” added the boy with the oil-pot. 

* And was as rosy and fair as Mary Lee herself, two years ago.” 

“They say he han’t held up his head, nor cared for nothing in the 
world, since she turned him off,” said the boy, tossing up his brush, 
and catching it adroitly as it descended. 

‘1 do n’t know as she did right,” said the woman, thoughtfully. 

“Mary is a good girl, and I won’t hear her blamed,” said John. 
“She kept on with him as long as there was any chance of bringing 
him round, you may be sure.” 

“Mr. John—d’ye know which side Harland is on? He’ll be a 
voter, you know, next time—if he should live so long. He can’t 
burn out ’fore then, I reckon, though he ’ll do his best that way — he’s 
young, and strong.” 

‘** When they take to bad habits so young, they gen’ly can’t stand it 
more than two or three years,” said another. “It takes hold on ’em 
powerful strong.” 

«Six months younger than I, Harland is,” said John, with a sigh. 

“Looks ten years older,” remarked the boy, balancing his brush 
upon the tip of his chin. 

* Are you there, Ben?” said his employer. ‘Be steady to your 
work, boy; idleness is the root of all evil.” Upon this hint, brush, 
broom and hammer resumed their activity, and John returned to his 
desk, commanding little Johnny to watch the front shop, and give notice 
of the entrance of customers, an office which he accepted with pride, 
for it was glorious to be useful. 

Edward Harland was naturally affectionate and warm-hearted. As 
long as his feelings were influenced only by good examples, his very 
impulsiveness and want of consideration made him the more interest- 
ing. All his impulses were then good ; or at least, he was never selfish 
or regardless of the happiness of those around him, in his excess of 
animal spirits and love of excitement. And even now, though his mind 
was corrupted by a course of reckless dissipation and determined 
thoughtlessness, his good feelings had been benumbed rather than ex- 
tinguished. His heart, warmed by the kindly glow of John’s good 
will, and softened by his appeal in behalf of his mother, was visited by 
strange and Jong forgotten thoughts and wishes. He had not the dead- 
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ening influence of spirit or opiates to contend with, having purposely 
avoided it, that morning. As he dwelt upon the patient love and un- 
varying gentleness of his mother, from his infancy, he was moved to 
make some sacrifice of vicious inclination for her sake, if not for his 
own ; and with a deep feeling of shame and sense of the degradation 
to which he had arrived, came a distinct, though faint purpose of taking 
some step towards reform. Some step, he knew not what, that should 
be a beginning, an earnest of gradual return. The question in his 
mind, was, what promise of amendment would it cost him least effort 
to fulfil? He hesitated to give up even the least of his pernicious in- 
dulgences; the snake-like bonds seemed to entwine themselves more 
closely round his free will, the more he struggled withthem. He 
loathed them, he feared them, he shrunk back from the gulf to which 
they were drawing him, and which his awakened mind saw more dis- 
tinctly than usual. But it would have been easier to shut his eyes, and 
plunge recklessly downward, than to decide on the first ascending step 
towards light and freedom. 

In this wavering but thoughtful mood, he passed all his usual haunts 
and lounging places, and went home. His mother heard his step — he 
did not stumble at the entrance, and he took off his hat in the entry, 
instead of pushing it farther over his brows. She opened the door for 
him, with a smiling welcome ; there was, however, a hurry and agita- 
tion in her manner, and a sickly, heart-broken sound in her voice, 
which made her cheerful words seem like reproaches to Edward. He 
answered with a tenderness of look and tone that was almost like his 
former self. ‘ Dear mother,” said he, ‘I have been a sad boy to you 
this long time; I am often sorry when I do not say so. Perhaps I shall 
mend, soon—lI shall do better, yet — If— but — when —yes, very 
soon, very soon.” 

He stooped to press his cheek to hers as he spoke, as he was wont to 
do in happier days. The poor woman endeavored to look up and re- 
turn his caress, but she could not control her emotion at his unexpected 
kindness; she burst into tears, and wept with loud convulsive sobs 
which seemed to rend her very heart. It was not the first time Edward 
had seen her weep thus. He had many times looked upon her tears 
with apparent indifference, and in his drunken state, with derision. 
Now he was sober, and in a better mood. 

“Poor mother,” he said, supporting her affectionately —‘ do not 
cry! Don’t sobso! I can’t bear to hear you.” Kind words from 
him had become so rare and strange that they made her tears burst 
forth afresh. 

When the young weep, there are brightening hopes, and sunny joys 
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to come, shining through the gloom of present disappointment, and time 
will speedily dry their tears, even against their will. But in the grief 
of age, there is something wintry and dismal; it is no transient cause 
that can wring tears from the eyes of the old, who have learned to look 
calmly at the common vicissitudes of this life, and to view with hope 
the final change. Edward knew that but for him, the old age of his 
parents would have been peaceful and happy, ‘a fair life’s just re- 
ward.” 

“*T think it would be better for you, if I were to go away from home, 
out of your sight,” he said. 

*O! no,no; do not go while I live. Iam still your mother, Edward, 
though not the proud mother I once was.” 

‘* Nay, I may come back again, an altered ‘man, perhaps a rich one, 
and if I grieve you then, I hope I may " 

“Stop, my dear son—lI should believe you sooner without your 
swearing, if I could believe you at all.” 

“ Not believe me? Will you not let me take an oath that I 
I ” 

* No, I am not willing. To me, an oath is a solemn thing.” 

‘It would help me to keep my promise, therefore, and 

** Do not make any more promises, only to break them. The next 
temptation will carry away resolve, promise, oath, every scruple and 
doubt ; — you will not resist a moment. I wish I had any hopes of 
you, Edward. I would cheerfully die, if I thought my death would 
take such hold of your heart as to turn you from your course.” 

“ Oh, mother!” 

“ You know what it is that hardens your feelings, deadens your mind, 
kills everything. Today you are more yourself, so that I can hardly 
help hoping for you. Yet tomorrow, perhaps to-night, you will be 
worse than ever, and deaf to everything, within and without. Don’t 
you know it isso, Edward? Yet you have no fixed determination to 
abstain from it; can you say you have ?” 

“If ever I am unkind to you, mother, I am not myself, for you are 
the only one in the world that cares about me still. John Marshall, he 
is a good natured fellow, and he had something of the old school feeling 
left. But he despises me now, and I despise myself; I will not tell 
you why, for it would distress you, though I believe if I were to de- 
scend into the bottomless pit, your love would still follow me. For 
your sake, I wish to be better.” A fresh burst of sobs from the heart- 
broken mother, was answered by deep sighs, and at last tears, from the 
ruined son. She was soothed by his emotion, though it was but a tran- 
sient, sympathetic feeling, and partly selfish, while she felt that her 
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own sorrow was not for herself, and that it was wearing her into the 
grave. 

“‘ Edward,” said she, pushing back her cap, “see how white my 
hair has grown. The neighbors all say | am very much broken. I 
must leave you soon. I will speak, while your heart is softened. I 
must speak. WhenI am gone, remember that you have another pa- 
rent, and try to comfort the poor old man. Remember that he has 
much more to forgive in you, than you in him. Though a cloud has 
come between you and him, he loves you still.” 

*“ What! So stern. If he hated me, bad as I am, I should not 
wonder.” 

“* He is stern only because you defy and disobey him.” 

“He says I ama shame and disgrace to him, and that it would be 
better for me and for him, if I had never been born.” 

* My son, he prays for you, night and morning, and | know not how 
often besides, he implores Him with whom all things are possible, to 
restore you to us. Often and often has he gone to his work from a 
sleepless pillow, his work which he no longer takes an interest in, since 
he has lost him for whom it was joy to labor, and to save.” 

“ Poor father—he has indeed lost me.” 

“He and I often sit a whole evening without speaking, and when he 
takes the candle to go to bed, he says, ‘ Ah, wife — it did not use to be 
so, when Edward loved his home, and Mary used to bring her work of 
an evening, and sit and hear us tell stories of old times.’” 

“Spend my evenings at home? Well, maybe I should to this day, 
if it had not been for those very stories about war times, and the silver- 
mounted sword he used to show with such pride, that grandfather used 
to wear. He says it was my going to Madawaska that was my ruin, 
and the ruin of William Jones, and most all the boys that went from 
here, that were good for anything before they went. But let him 
deny, if he can, that I was brought up to think it a fine thing to be 
a soldier.” 

** Not by me ——’ 

**No. You said I could not be a Christian and a soldier too. True 
enough — it is a pretty queer kind of Christianity that can go with an 
army. And you may tell father from me, that R 

-“T am glad you have changed your mind about it, very glad. And 
as a Christian ” 

‘*[ don’t pretend to be a Christian. I am no infidel, I only feel that 
Ihave nothing to do withit. Iam acast-away. And if there were a 
war, I’d be a soldier yet.” 

“Oh! my son! God forgive you!” 
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“It is just the business for such fellows as I, and all I am fit for. 
We can fill a pit as well as better men, and all the moan made over us 
would be the counting of the killed, like so many shot pigeons or 
ducks.” 

** Horrible!” 

* And as for what they say about promotion, and reward, why, that 
is for gentlemen’s sons, you see, let them be more dissipated and drunk- 
en than any in the ranks; and you may tell father, that he % 

“No, I see by your looks it is no son-like message.” 

‘“‘T hear he has taken some measures about getting me on boarda 
navy vessel, where the strict discipline, he thinks in his wisdom, may 
do me good. I know he’d like to have me get a few floggings with 
the cat, for my benefit. I thank him, I " 

“T have heard of no such plan, but I suppose my consent would not 
be asked, any more than about your going into the army. I cannot be 
too thankful that, low as you have sunk in vice, you have been more an 
enemy to yourself than to any one else, and have not the blood of your 
fellow-man on your soul. If you must harden your heart, let it be 
with rum, rather than blood. If you should die in your sins, which 
God avert, at least judgment without mercy is for them who showed no 
mercy. While you have yet the feelings of a man and a son, and much 
left that a mother, at least, can love, shall I not hope there is some- 
thing yet in you for God and good angels to smile upon? [ will hope — 
but oh, my dear, only child, will you not have mercy upon yourself? 
Open your eyes to your dark sins. Resolve bravely, strongly, truly 
in earnest. Rouse your strength. You can break your chains if you 
will. Only hope that you can—hope brightly. Think how happy 
you would be, to respect yourself again, to have the respect of every 
body once more.” 

**O yes — yes, certainly,” said Edward, walking about, in a hurried 
and uneasy manner. ‘I can never feel as I used to, though, so it is 
of no use wishing. And as for the respect of the world, I see men no 
better than I having so great a share of it, because they have wealth to 
cloak their vices, and make them genteel, so I don’t think much of it. 
However, I don’t mean that a good character is not a goodthing. I 
well know what it is worth — nobody better. And I have always meant 
to reform — when I got ready.” 

“Then why not say now — ow is the best time. Henceforth no 
more drink stronger than coffee. That will strike at the root of all, 
and make the rest of your task easy.” 

‘“* Why, in my present state of health, I cannot get along without a 
little stimulus. I could neither eat nor sleep. But as I get better, 
” 
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*‘ You were healthy enough once, Edward, without it. How I used 
to love to set your breakfast before you, and see you eat!” 

‘“‘ Even then, you remember, I depended on cigars to help me digest 
my dinner.” 

“It was against my advice that you learned to smoke, and to chew. 
A good horse needs no spur if you do n’t use him to it.” 

*Can’t help it now. I have lost the digestive power, and must spur, 
and whip too, or sink. I cannot tell you, nobody that has not felt it 
can know, the horrible depression of mind, the gnawing distress of body 
I feel when deprived of all means of stimulating. Iam told it would 
cease after a while, but I believe I could not be thus two days, without 
danger of suicide.” 

“Don’t admit the idea! But even now, you are committing suicide, 
slowly, but surely. The time must come when your jaded constitution 
will no longer feel the strongest stimulus, and then you must break 
down, and sink into the grave, as many a young man has done, before 
your eyes. But I shall go first. My heart will break. O, Edward!” 

“*My poor mother! Why should such a good woman be cursed 
with such a son as] am! I will try, for your sake. I will make up 
my mind to take nothing but from your hand. I may die under it, or 
even you may see the necessity of yielding a little. I will trust to 
your tenderness.” 

“OQ my dear, dear boy!” cried the mother, embracing him with 
tears of joy. 

“] shall shut myself into my chamber, and this one thing I beg, 
that father may not come near me, for one month at least.” 

* His heart will be with you.” 

** Next week I shall be ready. I have some few preparations to 
make.” 

** Now is the only moment you are sure of. You know yourself, 
Edward; your resolution will be like the morning dew. Let me do 
everything for you. You shall have books — everything you can ask. 
I will do all.” 

** What I want done, you— you — can’t do, and would not approve. 
But it is for the last time. When I[ once turn round, it shall be in 
earnest. Root and branch work, Ill make of it. I will be good, so 
faras I may. Nay, hear me, mother. Don’t be discouraged. All 
shall go well, believe me.” 

“‘ How could I hope, for one happy moment! Edward, Edward — 


you are not in earnest.” 
“Twas. Iam. I call » 
“Hush! Call not upon his name; he sees your heart. It is even 
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now at the gambling table, eager to snatch from others like yourself, 
their ill-gotten gains,— yes, to obtain the means of vicious indul- 
gence!” 

““ No — it is for your sake, as well as mine, that I wish to leave off 
rich; I owe, besides, many small debts, some even, in my father’s 
name. They must be paid, and my pocket full besides, before I give 
up.” 

‘‘ Edward, I will not argue with you now,” said his mother, seeing 
that his mind was weak, and she might lose all, by attempting too 
much. ‘1 do not ask you to determine to give up, but to postpone this 
matter, till you have become strengthened by the effort of conquering 
one appetite. I will give you every innocent indulgence. If your 
father will allow me, I will pay your debts. He will not forbid me to 
use what I will of his now unvalued earnings.” 

“ Then get me fifty dollars, this moment,” cried Edward, with flash- 
ing eyes. ‘The sooner it is over, the better. I can do nothing till it is 
out of my head. I have dreamed of a run of luck every night for a 
week— and I am sure —certain I shall have it. Then I will come 
and put myself into your hands. as submissive as an infant. Get me 
the money.” 

“ That she shall not,” said a voice from an inner room, and the old 
man came to the side of his wife, and seeing her pressing her hands 
to her aching temples, and almost fainting with agitation, he begged 


” 


her to go into the bedroom and lie down, leaving him alone with Ed- 
ward. As she obeyed, she vainly endeavored to catch the eye of her 
son, who, with a flush of shame or anger upon his brow, folded his 
arms, and assumed an air of dogged indifference. 

* * * * * « * 


[To be continued.] 





“ Many work to gain their wages, 
Few for naught, but they the sages; 
Who seeks hire but does not labor 
Cheats himself as well as neighbour.” 
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THE SHOEMAKER OF NUREMBERG. 


BY M. G. SLEEPER. 


* Not thy Councils, not thy Raisers win for thee the world’s regard, 
But thy painter, Albrecht Durer, and Hans Sachs thy cobbler bard.” 


‘“‘ Husu!” said a woman, laying her finger upon her lip, “ hush! he 
sleeps quietly, and it is the first time for many days.” 

The young man so addressed stepped lightly within the chamber. 
It was small and indifferently furnished, but scrupulously neat. Not a 
particle of dust lay on the floor or on the snowy curtains, and scarcely 
a wrinkle was there in the smooth white drapery of the bed. With the 
anxious care with which affection seeks to multiply kind offices for the 
beloved, there were gathered there such things as were too fragile or 
expensive for ordinary use. The oaken table was the pride of the 
good housewife, and its polished surface reflected a silver cup, which, 
from its antique shape, had, no doubt, descended through many genera- 
tions. Fresh flowers, too, beautiful tribute to the sick, spread their . 
delicate petals, and seemed to rejoice in‘ministering to a human heart. 
For more than an hour the guest sat watching his friend, ever and anon 
lifting his long, damp hair, and gazing at the marble face in fearful 
contrast beneath. 

At length the deep, deathlike slumber of the sick youth was broken. 
He moved uneasily, sighed, and murmured, “I have slept well, mother. 
Thank God for the gift of sleep!” 

His mother’s eye, dim with watching, lighted up, and, having bathed 
his brow, she whispered, ‘* Look round, Hans.” 

The boy obeyed, and then exclaimed, with unwonted cheerfulness, 
“* Ah! George, are you indeed here? I thought you were in Italy.” 

** And, so I shall be a month hence, but I could not go without bid- 
ding you adieu. How are you, friend ?” 

“Sick, brother, sick, but far more ill, now, in mind, than body. 
Painful, ay ! more so than I can tell you, was it to give up all the bright 
hopes I had so long cherished.” 

* But will you not return to the university ?” 

** No! my thirst for knowledge must be quenched by the unwhole- 
some streams of the crowded mart and busy highway. The fountains 
that well up so fresh and clear in the haunts of science are forever 
shut from me.” 
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‘Say not so, my friend, say not so. Health will come again, and 
with health, hope.” 

“No! no! that cannot be! There is no medicine for a shattered 
constitution, and no cure for a broken heart.” 

There was something so profoundly mournful in the speaker’s voice, 
something so spirit-like in its wailing tones, that his guest started, and, 
after a few more attempts to console him, took his leave. 


Two months after Hans sat by a window of the same apartment. 
The struggle between a strong intellectual taste and the certainty that 
it could not be gratified, was over, and a more quiet mind had, in some 
degree, renewed his exhausted energies. 

“Father!” he said, and then paused to regain his composure, 
“father, you have been very kind to me, and have made for me many 
sacrifices. Now, that I can no longer profit by them in the way you 
wished, I cannot remain a dependent upon your bounty. I can, and 
will labor like the rest.” 

“ You are right, my son, but there is no haste. Wait till you are 
well and strong. The old flush is on your cheek, even as we talk.” 

“No! father! it was your kindness, not disease that sent the blood 
to my cheek. The effort will be no greater now than it will be a month 
hence. Neighbor Hunten will take me into his shop, and while I am 
making shoes my mind will be as free as if 1 were within the walls of 
a university.” 

“God bless you, Hans!” said the tailor, fervently. ‘ You have 
been a good son, and.I know you will be a good, if not a great man.” 

Hans could not answer. ‘Tears were in his eyes, and a deep, deep 
grief was in his heart. 


The next day found Hans diligent in the humble avocation he had 
chosen, while his mind was still more active in the investigation of those 
terrible questions then just beginning to be agitated. He possessed, 
likewise, a passion for music, no longer confined to frowning castles 
and stately palaces. His voice swelled the full chorus in the old church 
which he frequented, the tones of his lute stole soft and sweet from his 
casement long after the city was wrapped in slumber, and the exercise 
of his poetic talent often won him from regretful musings. 

But it was not in his nature to be long content in so confined a sphere. 
The shop seemed to grow smaller and more dim, and he pined for the 
world without. He would study the paintings of the vatican, he would 
dream amidst the ruins of the empress city, he would hear the Miserere 
in the Sistine chapel. Where were the means? They were in him- 
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self. He was keen of eye, fleet of foot, strong and brave; and what 
did he fear? He cuta staff from the nearest wood and travelled mer- 
rily on. The world seemed wider, the air fresher, the foliage a bright- 
er green in contrast with the repulsive aspect of his late prison, and the 
dewy glades and dense forests enchanted him as with a spell. Nor 
was he alone. Students in name, adventurers in reality, crossed his 
path. Gay young men were they, boldly attacking the pope, exposing 
the licentious lives of the prelates, and taking advantage of their profli- 
gacy to throw off all semblance of religion. When they spoke of 
courts Hans listened with pleasure, when they derided the clergy he 
sighed and was silent, when they pledged him in the wine cup he hesi- 
tated but returned the pledge. 

New to the world and young in years, eager to know something of 
the men and manners of his time, he yielded, gradually, to the fascina- 
tion of such society, and often was he found at the evening revel, gild- 
ing with the charms of fancy the more boisterous mirth of his com- 
panions. But conscience, silent at first, grew loud in its accusations, 
and he resolved to withdraw from his fellow-travellers. Uncertain 
whither to direct his steps, and scarcely caring where he found a home, 
he reached the little town of Wels, travel-stained and weary. It pleased 
him as he entered it in the hush of the summer evening. Gradually 
his mind became calmer. The great world no longer dazzled him. 
The simple pursuits and innocent pleasures of the people exerted over 
him a healthful influence, and he devoted himself with enthusiasm to 
the study of the arts. He vainly thought that he had found a place 
where temptations could not come, and, as he listened to the mass in 
the little chapel, as he watched the deepening of the twilight in the 
still churchyard, as he traced the stream to its rocky fountain, or loitered 
in the dim solitudes of the forest, he deemed that the mild radiance of 
his pathway would be obscured by no passing cloud. 


But Hans had yet to learn the humiliating lesson of human weakness, 
and the source of all real strength. Catholicism, while it was sufficient 
to convict of guilt, left:man unaided in his struggle after virtue. 

Months had passed, so utterly devoid of incident and so like to one 
another, that he could scarcely believe them gone, when he was sur- 
prised, at his return from an excursion, by an unusual bustle. The 
heavy fall of the hammer, the concussion of carts, the muttered an- 
athemas of jostling porters fell on his ear, and the emperor Maximilian 
arrived in the midst of the uproar. He was presented to the monarch, 
and received from him the offer of a place in his hunting establishment. 
The excitement of the hour and the royal condescension brought back 
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the flood of passionate and restless wishes, the gay visions and cherished 
hopes of former years. He put on the glittering uniform of the hunts- 
man and left the village in the imperial suite. His youth, his easy 
manners, his musical talents and his luxuriant fancy made him a gen- 
eral favorite, and the hours of evening passed unheeded when he could 
be persuaded to play the lute, or improvise a tale for the listening group 
around him. 

There was much in his new way of life to interest one of so ardent 
a temperament. Every minute occurrence during a long day’s chase 
took a more poetic tone from his imagination. The halls of Inspruck 
resounded with merriment. Song and dance alternated with the play 
of brilliant and caustic wit. There, too, the many classes which make 
up a kingdom had each its representative. There were servile cringing 
to power, and manly independence dignified in submission, revengeful 
plottings against name and fame, and patient endurance of unnumbered 
wrongs; there were wealth insolent in its pomp, and poverty hailing 
death as a refuge from its woes: extremes met, and jostled each other 
as if in mockery. Grave statesmen, supple courtiers, high-born ladies, 
professors, officers and soldiers, the hooded monk, the rope-belted friar, 
the intriguing priest, the long-robed Jew, the pale student and open- 
hearted peasant passed in review before the young huntsman. The 
experience of years was crowded into months. He found religion 
debased, its holiest things desecrated, its doctrines used but as the pillars 
of an oppressive hierarchy, and he once more longed for a purer life, 
and a strength not his own. 


The Reformation, winged by the Holy Spirit, had progressed almost 
beyond belief, and Hans was both its child and its promoter, when 
George Steinberg journeyed toward his native city. He was yet out- 
side the walls when he heard a couhtryman say to his son, ‘Here are 
the verses, thank God! and never so good a load have we brought with 
us from the town.” 

Wondering what production could appear so valuable to so ignorant 
a man, Steinberg asked, “* What verses, my friend ?” 

** Hans Sachs’ Bible, to be sure ; what else should it be ?” 

“ Hans Sachs’ Bible! Why! what is that?” 

“You have been long away,” answered the countryman, “ not to 
know anything about Hans Sachs’ Bible. Why, he’s turned the Bible 
into verse, and we call it his Bible.” 

““ Where does he live, my good man? He is an old friend of 
mine.” 

“* Across the city, by the gate opposite to this. The house is small 
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enough, to be sure, but it’s a blessed spot for all that. I thought,” he 
added, half aloud, and watching the traveller a moment, “ that he must 
have come from foreign parts.” 

As Steinberg pursued his way, he had ample evidence of the popu- 
larity of his early friend. At the door of a quiet mansion sat a young 
woman reading to her blind mother from Hans Sachs’ Bible. A child 
passed him careless of everything around her in her close perusal of 
the same precious book. A market woman sang in a clear, high voice 
some favorite stanzas, and a boy, with his satchel upon his shoulder, 
joined in the strain. 

*‘] must read this book,” thought he, “‘and see its author. No 
common mind could thus interest the populace.” 

Following the direction he had received, he soon found the humble 
workshop of Hans Sachs. The door was open, and, dismounting, he 
placed himself silently beside it. At the farther end, on a platform, 
elevated a little above the floor, sat the proprietor, busily correcting 
proof-sheets. The vivacity of youth had been succeeded by the calm, 
benignant expression of philanthropic manhood, and in the air, the 
countenance, the whole man, could be read a soul reconciled to its 
Maker. Before him was a row of workmen, each employed, and, at 
the same time, listening to a child who was reading from the loose 
sheets. So intent were all upon the narrative that Steinberg was unob- 


served, and, not wishing to disturb them, he remounted his horse and 
rode away. 


Let no one say that Providence has placed him in a sphere so small, 
has assigned him a lot so low, that he can accomplish nothing for his 
race. To Hans Sachs was, in no smalt degree, committed the eternal 
interest of thousands. His productions found place where the genius 
of Reuchlin, the classic writings of Erasmus, the keen irony of Hutten 
could not enter, and would not have been understood. They were 
simple enough for the most untaught, and in a form admirably adapted 
to disseminate truth, to excite curiosity, to dispel prejudice, to interest 
the heart. They were familiar as household words where intriguing 
priests and the force of education would have shut out the bold teaching 
of Luther, and, awakening whole masses of mind from the stupor of 
centuries, incited strongly to the study of the Scriptures. While the 
historian shall record the great story of the Reforms: on, and the good 
man contemplate it with kindling eye, so long shall be honored and 
held dear the name and labors of the Shoemaker of Nuremberg. 
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THOUGHTS ON WAR. 
BY CAROLINE W. HEALEY DALL. 


« Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God.”— 
Matthew v. 9. 


« Like the black and melancholic yew-tree, 
* Dost think to root thyself in dead men’s graves, 


“ And yet to prosper?” 
Webster's White Devil. 


EMBOSOMED in a quiet country town, with the roads in a state that 
prohibited locomotion, even to an idea, — absorbed in the familiar duties 
of a housekeeper, we had for weeks together nearly forgotten that our 
country was at war. Suddenly an irruption of city newspapers broke 
in upon our tranquillity, and presenting to our eyes the horrid details of 
the recent taking of Vera Cruz, demanded of us exulting sympathy in 
our country’s success. Success! In what? The question moved 
our selfish heart, and we felt conscience-stricken, that we had proved 
so wholly false to our faith in human brotherhood, as to forget the poor 
Mexicans even for an hour. 

Morning after morning had dawned upon us, with its sky of softest 
blue, as we listened to the soft breathings of the wind, through forest- 
tops of earliest, tenderest green, or to louder wailings when it brushed 
the bare branches of fruit trees, that seemingly despaired of summer. 

Hour after hour, had we watched the disappointed birds, who unfold- 
ed, again and again, in the warm noon, their summer plans, and forgot, 
again and again, in the chill winds of evening, that they had ever 
thought of love or marriage. Children played merrily beside the road, 
whenever we ventured forth, and the solemn tolling of the bell, as one 
who died peacefully on the bed of sickness, was carried to his home 
under the village sod, did not remind us of the distant graves of 
slaughtered fellow-men. Once, when we passed a careless schoolboy, 
bearing a string, which ran through the still throbbing breasts of a 
dozen household robins ; and again, when a sturdy farmer came forth 
from his humble home, and threatened with his strong arm the well- 
grown miscreant who had shot a trusting “ pewee,” that had built 
for years beneath his porch, and gladdened with its music the hearts 
of the little ones whom he had since committed to God —a thrill shot 
through our bosom, and we asked in painful prayer of our Father in 
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heaven, “Oh Thou, who knowest the hearts of men, tell us, why 
women who weep for the red-breast, and men who defend the ‘ pewee,’ 
see beauty in a Paixhan gun, and honor in the soldier’s vocation ?” 
Perhaps, we ought not to forget how early our childish love of color 
and sound was gratified by the meagre review, how often nursery- 
rhymes and ancient Bible stories, the melody of Herodotus, the stern 
narrative of Xenophon, the logic of Thucydides, the anecdote of Plu- 
tarch, the eloquence of Cesar, and the manly prose of Tacitus, all 
helped to mature in us an unhealthy admiration for the heroism of past 
ages. How much farther has the name of Bonaparte travelled, mar- 
shalled as it is by fear, than that of Howard or Wilberforce, heralded 
by love! Ill tidings travel fast, say the proverb and the poet, and so in 
truth do bad influences, and when we remember that it is now eighteen 
hundred years since the Gospel of Peace was preached among men, 
and not only preached, but pres@hted tangibly to them in the life of 
Christ, it is only through prayer that we gain strength to hope, and it 
strikes us, that if God had ever grown impatient of man, or swept him 
away on account of sin, we should not now be here, to ponder this 
matter. And our forgetfulness of our national sin,—we shall not 
easily pardon ourselves for that, and yet how many are as culpable as we! 
Responsible men have said in our hearing, ‘* We have been so busy 
with our own affairs that we have actually forgotten our condition, until 
we found ourselves forced to pay a tax upon our newspapers, to support 
this accursed war.” Alas! that we should feel most what touches our 
least important possession! ‘The riches of this world,—that thieves 
may break through and steal,— what are they to our eternal inheri- 
tance, incorruptible in heaven and on earth, which our sympathy with 
this war, the popular cant, the slang of the newspapers, our barbaric 
ideas of glory, and our fears of treachery to our government, are con- 
stantly filching from us? ‘The friends of peace have sometimes said 
of the present war, “It is as good a war as ever was fought.” We 
understand their position, but we deny the fact. Wars have been fought 
between nations of apparently equal strength, for the supremacy of an 
idea, when neither nation was civilized enough to recognize its moral 
force, and trust to it. Wars have been fought for religion, with sin- 
cerest faith on both sides, but with ignorance yet greater than faith, to 
excuse the sin. Wars have been fought for the recovery of a righteous 
possession, when moral force has conquered even on the battle-field, 
and if we say of these wars, as we do, from our heart, that they were 
barbarous, sinful, offensive to God and agonizing to man, excusable only 
in the infancy of the race, what can we say of a war like this with 
Mexico, where one party fights from filthy lust of lucre, and craving 
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of popular applause, from desire for possessions which it cannot use 
and must in time relinquish to its enemy; and the other from long 
habit, from ignorance of a better way, from fearful despair and the 
pressure of civil dissension? We care not for the expense of this 
war. If it would but touch the people we could rejoice at the expendi- 
ture of a million a day; but we are surprised at the apathy of our 
money-loving people with regard to it. 

What would have been thought of the senator who had proposed, 
during the late session, to raise by a tariff or forced loan, seventy mil- 
lions for the starving nations of the Old World? Yet how much better 
to scatter corn, in Dublin, Hamburg, Mayence and Vienna, than to 
scatter limbs, over the table lands of ignorant and degraded, if of of- 
fending neighbors! 

What would have been thought of him who had proposed to raise at 
home, or abroad, the sum of seventy millions to strengthen the hands 
of the Mexican government, to disseminate the means of common edu- 
cation among its people, to scatter through its borders a band of Pro- 
testant missionaries, to instruct its young men in improved methods of 
mechanical labor, or to frame for it, with its own consent, a practicable 
form of republican government? And yet, upon a scheme like this, 
undertaken with loving, trusting hearts, the Infinite Father must have 
smiled, and had our bells rung in honor of it, choirs of angels had 
echoed back the true rejoicing. Nay more—in thousands of ways, 
the Holy Spirit had descended on them that gave, and them that took. 

There is very little doubt that if this war had been conducted on 
American soil, it would long ere this have ended. We should not 
have heen ashamed to have bought or begged a peace, had it been our 
own fields that were laid desolate, our own harvests that were scat- 
tered. 

An American writing from the scene of the war, relates that after 
the taking of Vera Cruz, a Mexican gentleman showed him over the 
splendid ruins of the governor’s house. Near the door, a portion of 
one of the rooms had been torn away. A few minutes before, a Mexi- 
can mother leaned against it, caressing two fair sons; the shell that 
shattered the wall, sent them loving and united, into the presence of 
their Heavenly Father! What mingled feelings must have swelled 
beneath the courtesy of the Mexican, as he pointed out the spot to an 
American! ‘Ah, yes!” exclaims some one at our side, “ but then 
you must consider the fatal impersonality of war — it is not individuals, 
but the government which commits these atrocities.” Fatal imperson- 
ality indeed! no shuffling, friends and brethren, in the presence of 
your God. You voted for the war, you controlled and modulated the 
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tone of the press, you gave appropriations; finally, you preferred 
treachery to God and heaven, to seeming treachery to the American 
government, and you volunteered to serve in the American army. Is 
this war to you any impersonal thing? God knoweth. But to us, there 
is yet a more shocking aspect of war than that of the field of slaughter, 
heaped with bleeding dead, with wounded men in every variety of 
gasping distress. American women! what think you of the horrid 
crimes, inseparable from war, as military men all tell us, committed by 
husbands and brothers whom you and [ have loved, in the Mexican 
campaign? Can you offer your flushed cheeks in affectionate welcome 
of brutes and ravishers from their abandoned life? Wilt thou own 
thyself less scrupulous, oh maiden! who mournest thy beloved, still 
absent there, than the rarely reflecting officers —shocked at the enor- 
mities of their troops? Better, far better to die on the field, oh soldier, 
than return to the women who have loved thee, with the stamp of ex- 
cess, of vice on thy bloated brow, and passionate lip. Most terrible to 
us is the death of the soul, hourly taking place where our soldiers ex- 
ult over success. Come back to us, oh beloved, deluded ones, with 
broken limbs and mangled bodies, and we may still cherish you, for- 
ever, but save us from encountering your depraved hearts, your reeling 
senses —the monuments of your dead souls. The conquest of Vera 
Cruz — may God forgive it, may we atone for it, in bitterness and holy 
tears. The conquest of the True Cross — may God speed it, may we 
pray for it, with hope and love, and triumphing faith. Conviction com- 
eth, even on the battle-field, even in sin, to the bewildered, but earnest 


seeker. 





“Tat mountains gather clouds I know, 
* And bring forth wood and fire, and snow; 

And when they teem with men, and teach 

In word and tones of human speech, 

I, too, to hills will raise my prayer, 

Make them my heaven, and worship there. 

But worlds of earth are only clods, 

Compared with him who digs their sods.” 
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Depication at Ware, Mass. — Under the happiest auspices, the newly 
organized and efficient Unitarian Society in Ware, having completed a neat 
and tasteful house of worship, in the Gothic style and capable of accommodat- 
ing some five hundréd persons, consecrated it to its holy uses, June 30, 1847. 
The exercises were in this order: — Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Nute of Petersham; 
Reading the Scriptures, by Rev. Henry Wilson; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln 
of Fitchburg ; Dedicatory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester ; Concluding 
Prayer, by Rev. W. P. Tilden. — In the evening of the same day, an interest- 
ing meeting was held for conference and prayer. 





TaroLogicaL Scuoot AT Campripge.— The annual Visitation and Exhi- 
bition of the Theological School took place on Friday, July 16. 

In conformity to a vote passed at their last annual meeting, the Association 
of the Alumni met in the chapel of the University at 9 o’clock, A.M. The 
number present was too small, on account of the early hour, to transact any 
business of importance, and little was done except to nominate and elect 
committees preparatory to the meeting in the afternoon. After this additional 
experience of the difficulty of securing more time for the meeting of the 
Alumni, it is probable that no further attempt will be made for such a purpose, 
and that the Association being spared the trouble of consultation to this end, 
will be contented with the arrangement originally made. 

The exercises of the graduating Class were introduced with prayer by 
Professor Francis, at ten o’clock. The order of performances was as follows :— 
1. “ Has Christianity the elements of a System?” By William R. Alger. 2. 
“ Milton as a Theologian.” by Rufus H..Bacon. 3. “ What constitutes one a 
Christian Minister?” By Samuel F, Clark. 4. “Justice and Mercy in the 
Divine Character.” By William A. P. Dillingham ; (omitted on account of the 
absence of Mr. D. from Cambridge.) 5. “The Vehement and Calm Modes of 
Preaching Compared.” By Oliver J. Fernald. 6. “The Origin and Character 
of Allegorical Interpretation.” By Arthur B. Fuller. 7. “The Clergy and Re- 
form.” By Thomas W. Higginson. 8. “The Bible and Science.” By Henry 
J. Hudson. 9. “The Design and Character of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 
By Francis B. Knapp. 10. “Christ’s Treatment of Sin.” By Frederick N. 
Knapp. 11. “The Religion of Forms and the Religion of Faith.” By George 
Osgood. 12. “The Preacher’s Views of Sin as affecting his Preaching.” By 
Grindall Reynolds. — Several hymns were sung, written for the occasion by 
members of the Class, 

The exercises were generally creditable to the students and their teachers, 
giving evidence of faithful attention to theological study, composition and 
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elocution. Theré was an agreeable variety in the subjects of the. parts and a 
more than usual equality of merit in their treatment. We heard objections 
made to statements and opinions uttered by one of the graduates, as being unjust 
to the clergy of America, as a body, and unsubstantiated by facts ; though they 
were set forth with a striking boldness and an attractive grace of manner. 
The clergy were charged with being opposed to reforms. This charge, though 
frequently made in some quarters, is by no means true to the extent which 
those who make it would persuade us to believe. The number of clergymen 
in the United States, who have been, and are, strenuous supporters and advo- 
cates of the reformatory movements of the age, is as great —to say the least — 
in proportion to the whole clerical body, as is the number of reformers in any 
other profession or calling to the whole number of those whom it includes. 
Doubtless there are clergymen who actively or passively oppose reforms. 
There may be many such. But all sweeping charges against the clergy as a 
body, carry with themselves their own refutation—all wholesale and furious 
attacks contain the elements of their own defeat. Besides, if it were true that 
the whole body of American pastors, with scarce an exception — composed as 
this body is, of many learned, thoughtful, wise and good men, gathered out 
of all ranks of the people — men whose express province it is to be studious 
of the word of God and watchful for the moral and spiritual welfare of the 
people — men as likely, certainly, to think and feel and act in a righteous and 
Christian manner as any other class of men— if it were true that this whole 
body were in opposition to any set of men calling themselves Reformers, it 
would be quite as reasonable to argue that there was something objectionable 
in the latter, as that the former were wholly in the wrong or unfaithful to their 
high trust. It seems almost ridiculous to transfer from foreign kingdoms 
stereotyped censures of the “ Priesthood,” and apply them without discrimina- 
tion to the clergymen of our own country —a class of men very differently 
constituted. It is our humble opinion that if the question were at any time 
submitted to the great mass of our people, the more and the less intelligent 
together, whether the ministers of the Gospel or the so called Reformers who 
revile them, are most worthy of confidence and respect for personal virtues, 
real benevolence and exertions for the true welfare of their race, the decision 
would be made at once in a way to convince the latter of the impotency of their 
assaults, But we have used more words upon this subject than we intended. 
Not to have alluded to it at all would have been to leave an erroneous impres- 
sion of our own judgment and that of many others with respect to one of the 
most noticeable of the performances. — 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the Association of the Alumni met according 
to udjournment. Rev. Dr. Francis declined re-election to the office of Presi- 
dent. The officers for the year were chosen as follows: — Rev, George R, 
Noyes, D. D., President; Rev. Ralph Sanger, Vice President; Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, Secretary; Rev. Wm. Newell, A. B. Muzzey and J. F. W. Ware, 
Committee of Arrangements and Nomination. Rev. G. W. Burnap of Baltimore 
was elected First Preacher, and Rey. Francis Parkman, D. D., Second 
Preacher. 
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The following commemorative vote, having been introduced with a few 
appropriate remarks by Rev. C. Robbins, was adopted by the rising of the 
whole assembly : — 

“ Reminded as we are by the return of this anniversary of the precious pri- 
vilege enjoyed by us at our last annual meeting of listening to the eloquent 
instructions of an honored and beloved brother, who though dead yet speaketh, 
this Association cannot allow the death of the lamented W. B. O. Peabody of 
Springfield to pass, without expressing their grateful recollection of those emi- 
nent graces and exalted gifts by which he adorned his profession and enlight- 
ened and blessed his fellow men ; as well as the melancholy pleasure they feel 
in recalling the rare and exquisite blending in his character and writings of 
genius with piety, of the taste and refinement of the man of letters with the 
purity and spirituality of the man of God.” 

The annual address was delivered by Professor Noyes at four o’clock. 
His subject was, “ The Causes of the alleged Decline of Interest in Critical 
Theology.” It was handled in a thorough and interesting manner. The 
claims of critical theology were defended with learning and ability. The 
prevalent opinion that interest in this science has declined, was first examined, 
and allowed to be true in the main, but with some qualification. The various 
works of value in this branch of literature which have been recently published 
were enumerated, and the extent of their sale alluded to, as proofs that con- 
siderable interest still exists in their subjects. It was stated as one reason 
why less attention is paid to critical theology and why fewer publications have 
appeared of late, that in some departments, as for example in that of the 
various readings of the New Testament, the field had been thoroughly survey- 
ed and pre-occupied. The popular objection to the study of biblical criticism, 
that it has a tendency to shake and unsettle our faith and encourage scepticism, 
was triumphantly refuted. The work of Strauss was criticised with equal 
discrimination and fairness. It was clearly shown that Strauss was not first 
led to his theory by critical study of the New Testament, but by his meta- 
physics, and that he approached the study of the record already under a preju- 
dice which his metaphysical speculations had produced. He whois to answer 
this German scholar can only qualify himself for the work by the most thorough 
and exact critica] study. 

We hope that the discourse will be published and circulated as widely as it 
deserves to be. There can be no better proof of its ability and interest than 
the fact that, after a sultry and most fatiguing day, it was listened to with 
erect and unintermitted attention. ¥e 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE MeapvittE TxeEotocicat Scuoot.—The order 
of services was as follows: — Prayer. Mippie Crass: 1. “ Advantages of the 
Study of Ecclesiastical History.” By Charles M. Taggart, Ky. 2. “ Martin 
Luther.” By Rush R. Shippen, Pa. 3. “English Versions of the Bible.” By 
Noah Michael, O. 4. “Christ a dependent being.” By Samuel McKown, O, 
5. “1 John v. 7.” By Evans W. Humphrey, O. 6. “Samaritan Pentateuch,” 
By James Elliott, O. 7. “Sunday Schools.” By William Cushing, Mass, 
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8. “The Character of Balaam.” By Alvin Coburn, Vt. 9. “Peter’s Sermon 
on the Day of Pentecost.” By Nathaniel O. Chaffer, Mass. 10. “ Religious 
Liberty.” By Liberty Billings, Me. 11. “Critical Editions of the Greek 
Testament.” By Stillman Barber, Mass.—Senior Crass: 12. “The 
Characteristics of Effective Preaching.” By Daniel Boyer, Pa. 13. “Piety 
in a Minister.” By Peter Betsch, N. Y. 14. “Moral Reform and the Minis- 
try.” By George S. Ball, Mass. Prayer. 

A correspondent of the New York “ Christian Inquirer ” writes the following 
letter. 

“ Meadville, Penn., July 1, 1847. 

“Mr. Epiror — This has been to me an interesting day. Our Theologi- 
cal School in this place has reached the elose of its third year. To-day I 
have witnessed its anniversary exercises ; and since the public services, I have 
met the students of the School, the Professors, the visitors and friends, at the 
delightful mansion of H. J. Huidekoper, Esq. My hope for the progress of 
Liberal Christianity in this country was never so strong as now. The estab- 
lishment of this School-creates a new era in this good eause. 

“ But, first, let me tell you of the closing exercises. Yesterday there was 
an examination of all the classes in the studies of the year. Conclusive evi- 
dence was given that the year has been filled with hard work. The great 
principles of Theological Education were brought to view by the Professors, 
and the students in their answers evinced an acquaintance with them and their 
various applications which nothing but faithful study can give. After the ex- 
amination, in the evening, the Anniversary Sermon was preached in the Unita- 
rian Church, by Elder J. E. Church, of Spring, Penn. His subject was the 
Coming of Christ. 

“The anniversary exercises to-day have been excellent. Indeed, we have 
had a fine commencement here in Western Pennsylvania. The meeting was 
in Divinity Hall Chapel. A highly respectable audience were present, nearly 
filling the chapel, which might hold two hundred and fifty. A platform was 
erected, on which sat the Professors ; and in front, upon a slightly raised plat- 
form, was a table at which the students read their dissertations. Mr. Stebbins, 
who is President of the Board of Instruction, presided with much dignity ; and 
when he came forward and addressed the graduating Class, and gave them their 
certtficates, the whole audience were moved to tears. The dissertations were 
all good, and some of them excellent. Some were plain and sensible, some 
were quite cogent and logical, and three or four I could mention, which were 
highly finished, beautiful compositions. All were both written and spoken in 
a remarkably earnest spirit. I am deeply interested in these young men. 
They come, some from the plough, some from the mechanic’s shop, and some 
from the pulpit of the Christian Connection, in which they have begun to preach 
as they could, without theological education. They are here because they 
hunger and thirst for knowledge, that they may be useful ministers. They are 
right earnest, ready to turn any way, to live any how, to dress in any manner, 
ready to work, to save, to receive gifts, that they may be prepared to preach 
the Gospel effectually — truly. I heard of instances of self-sacrifice among 
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the students, and of brave labor that surprised me. One man is to start at day- 
light tomorrow morning, travel on foot, carrying with him such clothes as he 
needs, through the whole length of Ohio, He goes to preach; and he has 
sent on his appointments before him, averaging one every day until the close 
of the vacation, when he will be here again for the study of another year. 
This case is not one alone ; other students go in other directions. So they did 
last summer, and so they do every vacation. Here we have something of the 
spirit of the early Christians, 

“T am interested too in the catholic spirit which fills this School. Here 
are young men from four or five different denominations, from every part of the 
northern half of our republic — their speech marked by the peculiar accent of 
many nations and tongues: but they all live in harmony — they are all one in 
Christ Jesus. The West and the East, the Jew, the German, the Welchman, 
the Englishman, all are brothers. Such life is in Liberal Christianity. I be- 
lieve that this School is to do much to draw together and unite the broken 
parts of the Church of Christ. I care not by what name these students call 
themselves when they shall go forth from this School of the Prophets. They 
may be Unitarians, they may be Christians. No matter what the name, if they 
go forth with the free spirit of Christ in their hearts, free themselves from the 
shackles of ‘bigotry, and are earnest to make all others as free as themselves. 
This School is destined to diffuse theological learning in our country, and the 
learning it imbues with piety. 

“Tam glad to learn that the School is attracting the attention of the bene- 
volent who have means to aid it. One gentleman in New York has given 
to the Library about one thousand volumes. A gentleman in Baltimore 
freely offered to do as much more. 

“The library must be greatly increased; it is but the beginning of what 
will be needed. There must also be foundations for the salary of, at least, 
two teachers. There must be funds to be disbursed to meritorious young men 
who have nothing but their lives to give to the Church of Christ. And unless 
I am deceived, the time is close at hand, when a large edifice will be indispen- 
sable; already, indeed, such an edifice is needed. 

“This School is no longer to be regarded as an experiment. It is estab- 
lished, and duly organized under its charter, with its several boards of officers 
and teachers. Already it has property in various forms to the value of six 
thousand dollars. This year the number of students has been thirty-three, 
and there is good reason to expect that next year there will be forty at least. 
The location is beautiful, and in respect to our whole country, it is central. 
Its rural quiet is congenial to study : and the hospitable and cultivated families 
in the village, which give the students a welcome to their society, will do 
much to open their souls and refine their hearts and. manners. Nothing is 
wanting but endowment, and this will come. The cheapness of living, and 
the right economy which is here practised, will make small donations accom- 
Plish great results. But ‘Meadville does not beg, ag your paper says, and I 
have said enough, though I might say more.” 
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Ministry at Lance 1n New York City.— The New York Unitarian 
Association have established in that great city, —the retreat and nursery of so 
much poverty and sin as well as wealth and virtue, —a Ministry at Large; 
and have appointed Rev. Mr. Ferris to conduct it. His chapel is in Sixteenth 
Street. May this prove only the beginning of a large and permanent system 
of liberal operations for regenerating and comforting multitudes. 





New Unrranian Societies.— We understand that a Society has been 
formed, with the clear prospect of success, in Upton, Mass. Worship is held 
at present in a Hall, accommodating a large and attentive assembly. A 
meeting-house is to be erected within a few months, and what is even more 
important, the inward church is to be built by the immediate organization of a 
Sunday School and Bible Classes. We have received information to the same 
effect substantially with regard to the formation of a Unitarian Society in the 
rapidly-growing manufacturing town, soon destined to be the city, of Law- 
rence, Mass. There is also promise of a Society in Westboro’, Mass. 





Anti-Stavery Parer.— “The Examiner” is the title of an Anti-Slavery 
newspaper published in Louisville, Kentucky,—in place of “The True 
American,” which Cassius M. Clay, Esq. relinquished for the purpose of fight- 
ing in the Mexican war. , 





HonoraBie Liseratity.— The “Recorder” says the Hartford Central 
Association of Congregational Ministers, one of the most able and respectable 
bodies in New England, recently elected Rev. Mr. Pennington, a colored 
minister of a Congregational Church in Hartford, Moderator of the Association 
for the coming year. 





Free Witt Bartists.—The “Morning Star” publishes the signatures 
of three hundred and ninety six Free Will Baptist ministers, who were united 
in a protest against Slavery and in withholding Christian fellowship from 
those involved in it, or as they express it, from those “ guilty of the sin of 
slavery.” 





